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There are still a few Vacancies in the Choir f le and F. W. RENAUT, Se ry. 
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ROY AL c HURC H ORC HESTRAL SOCIETY. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | Hon. Conductor: Hvcu Brarr, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc. 














Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. Is are ~ r esdays (comm Oct , 
" ’ . ’ : . |} 6.15 p.m., in St. c | e, ad ing Vict S 
President : Sir W. H. Houtpsw RTH, Bart., LL.D. (S.E. & C. Rly.). The nd undertakes Festival a Spe 
Principal: Dr. Apo-rH Bropsky. Services. For tert p (amateur and professi ) ar 
to tl Se tary, H , Rayleig h He use, Chelsea, S$. W, 
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AND NORWICH 
THIRTIETH TRIENNIAL 
MU 


SICAL FESTIVAL. 


Patron: 


NORFOLK 


His Most Excettenr Majesty THe KING. 
Patroness : 
Her Majesty THe QuEEN. 
President : 
Tue Ear or LEICESTER, G.C.V.0., C.M.G., A.! 
( d Lieutenant of Norfolk). 


ANDREW’S HALL, 


ST. NORWICH, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY 
OCTOBER 25, 26, 27, AND 28, 1911. 

Conpbvuc Woob. 


SIR 


HENRY J. 





Yetailed Programmes can now be « 1 of Howlett 
Ss Market Place; of Messrs. W. wade ¢ », Royal 
Eps p Reeve, //onorary Secretary, 


Norwich. 


VIGGO KIHL 


(SOLO PIANIST). 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, &c. 
Concerts and At Homes 
while they remain entirely 


The Times s ‘His in iterpretations, 
id individuality of their 


and han 1 FM ard, have a charm ar 
o ctennnits 

A few VACANCIES for PUPILS. 
For terms and vacant dates, 


ViGG 


ys: 


natural 


apply, 
» Kinz, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
Wardour Street, W. 


160, 


7VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM 






4 BLY rH & CO.’S Specimens and Price Lists poo Se Litho- 
Ta g Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies f Hyme -Tr Kyrie, &c.; 
, 48. 6d. 27, Fenchur h Street, | idon. stablished 72. 


UR. RUTLAND BOUG HTON | 


MUSIC AL LEC 


(Wiru « Witt Mt 


oo 


New Literary and Philosophical Society. 
S ecr: WAGNER. 
A thoughtful a r ¢ 
ry IgiI 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
Cc SE or I Lectures: THE ART OF MUSIC. 
Mr. Boughton is ¢ excellent craftsma s well as 
ker, and his res | beh tl the ality of the 





pmingham Ga 


Incorporated Society of Musicians (Yorkshire Section) 
MODERN BRITISH MUSIC. 


htful lecture. Shefiield Independent, Tune 1 


Church. 


» ECT : 


s 


tockport Labour 








S ect: MUSIC AND DEMOCRACY. 
Quick, resourceful, forcible, ready to sin r preach as occa ’ 
mee. . No musician could } ture without deriv 
pir fre ts argument Da \ ruary 27, 1911. 
Summer School of Music (Home Study Music Union) 
Course or Four Lecrvurt 


“His lectures to the S mtributions to ‘The Musi 











2 ent” are alone sufficient to s existence. ‘The Need of 
Musi The Law of Beauty,’ *( raftsmanship,” and ‘ Music and 
" p are subjects which in their br ler aspects too seldom come 
nsideration, still less ofte s they are treated as Mr. | hton 
reat them. H. ANTCLIFFE it P i eekly, November 18, 191 
Oruer Lecrures: THE STUDY OF MUSIC (delivered at 
Manchester University; MUSIC IN EDUCATION (delivered 
it Birmingham University for the Head Teacher Association) : 
THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE (to be delivered at New 
istle Lit. and Phil. on Oct. 16); &c., & 
Synopse ‘ upon application to 


Mr. RUTLAND BOUGHTON, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop Terr i 


-d} of the 


POOR MARKS 


Py ) 
FOR 
. . T_YD , — 
SIGHT-PLAYING 
The usual result in all pianoforte examinations is that 
the student gets good marks for every other branch of 
pianoforte tuition and poor marks for sight-playing. 
This inability to play at sight continues after student 


days, and deprives the pianist of the pleasure he would 
otherwise derive from his pianoforte playing. 


There are two ways of becoming a good sight-player. 
One is by years of practising for many hours daily ; 
the other is by practising for 15 minutes daily for three 
months only. The latter plan, which gives a much 
is possible only by means of the 


f Pianoforte Sight-Playing. 


greater 
ENHREMAYER 


ethciency, 
SYSTEM ¢ 


LESSONS ARE GIVEN BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND ARE AS EFFICIENTLY GIVEN BY THAT 
MEANS AS PERSONAL LESSONS. 


Iiundreds of students, and amateur and professional 
pianists, have taken the Ehremayer Course of Lessons. 
In practically every case they have become able to 


play all their new music at first sight. 


OF LESSONS IN NO WAY INTER- 
PRESENT STUDIES. 


THE COURSE 
FERES WITH 


Tt ts worth ihe whil of every pian ist fo write 
jor bookle ¢ descr in 4 the S3 slew, A} host- 


M. EHREMA \" ER, 
W.C., zs all that 


72 
addressed to L. 


Lane, London, 


; 
cara, 
27, Chancery 


eguired. 


THE NEW PIANIST 


a daily grind at the keyboard to 


is not one who undergoes 

‘keep in practice,” but one who, freed from all the usual 
drudgery, can devote himself entirely to the spirit of the 
mete mol nered by an ‘hnical difficulti 
music, unhampered by any technical difficulties. 

This revolution in the Art is effected by the introduction 


MACDONALD SMITH SYSTEM. 


well-known 
but full details 


lustrated Book, 


Little can be explained in an advertisement, 


Postal Course are given in the I] 


** Light on Pianoforte Playing,” sent free by post. 


( PLETE ( RSE Fr Lessons BY CORRESPONDENCE 
I EE ( eas (by s ents if s ) 
Course ** B” for Beg ( e ‘*C” for Players. 


* PJANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other Articles 
by MacponaLp Sm PP-, } free, 7 
Te " Conditions for Pe Lessons (to € ert Players y 
M. Macponatp $ 19, I vy Sevuark, Lonpon, W.C. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. | MR. JOS. REED _ 
MISS M. \RIORIE E ATON Sx opr: ino). | om eae ilph Masons, Mai la V: le, W. vc 
’ = Penn: Abr b wsen elephone: P.O umps mand Oey a 
( ts, ( >, Katherine Street. Asht ‘Lyn : 
MISS LILIAN RENNISON, A.R.C.M. (Soprano). MR. HU GH W ILLIAMS antl 
| Ly hee . = = Destineton. i | Manor View, Church End, Finchley, N 
MISS MAUD SANTLEY. MR. C UT eer ALL AN" 
t \ Street, N.W. I Mayfair. N oO s, Or 1 Ballad ( c R 
MISS LORNA STAMM = |, Manchester, SM 
' Aggy ee MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 
(BARITONE). 
MISS ISABEL CLEAR (Contralto , eee . MISS , * 
“pot "= WINIFRED MARWOOD on 
: ; eros : < (Mrs. MontaGuve BorweE.t) (SOPRANO “T. 
MISS EDI H one A 4. R, ARAM, “ BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W, Pe. 
0 eN Fes I Ba ( — Telepho ne: 415 Willesden. ca Teleg zrams: ‘* Soloist, Londen,” ndon, E . 
a the Chorr and Orche MR. DAVIS BROOKS — Ad 
. é ay y @ vay lag ; — 
Any oS x *Ge ess: 12, Wig re Street, Cavendish Square, W. a D 
say fr te Bs Sng aes me TOHN DAVID, | HERBERT M. ARKS LRaAm | 
\ We S W . Essex. Telephone: x8: | Sieciiad (BARITON D 
weei - — —— Now king. " Lise all rn works. . 
= JESSE HACKETT (TeNor). - 1» Kingscote Road, Bedford Park, W. = 
MR. GEORGE PAR E R Coun 
(SOLO BARITONE, MANCHESTER CATHEDR 
MISS ESTELL A.LINDEN Dx. C. H. Liovp says: “ Remarkably fine voie = 
E SOPRAN __ yes re R: 
; al ¢ I b Pe ilies KN 
H =, =.° For Pres The ¢ M M 
>) = -ecCcCC ns 
MISS MARION PERROTT MR. MAU RICE JEFFES im 
; Surbiton.” |. Mts Maurice Je yore M 
= a2. a ape tainly p refront  Engli For 
MISS DASIE E. AVIS ger ‘ sth 
. f Mr. I H 7 dd oa “ss wt 
\t H t st tn : 
R S.W 47, York Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. _ 
MISS LYDIA JOHN ram) | MR. HERBERT PARKER. | M 
ned "Balla _ the I Musical Festiv noe Hall, and P MEN 
MR. JOHN BOOTH cian sing : it - 
ss MR. HE RB E RT TRACES "The 
MR. DOUGLAS GRANVILLE “= : Hil, SW. 1 
rEN ve COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. du 
: Mr. JAMES BATES. 
: . os ; ame SOLO BOYS t s, Festival Se vic »C 
MR. HERBERI GROVES [Ssasees oom be . ch wess, EB Golding, Se 
N 6, Blor . t Hy e Park, W. 
Te Musi e, Lon Tel 490 Mayfair. 
a —— ——— - : MusicaL Reviser TO MEssrs. Twenty-six YEAR 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
wel REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING ; \DVICE GIVEN SITY 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “Hat Ardwick Road, Harm 
H pste N.W. : peta 
_if C. Honger H. Panny, Bt C.V.0., Sir Epwanp Eicans| T! 
MR. ERNEST PENFOLD | EXAMINATION COACHING. x 
ge ais Preparation M Arts Exams., by a. staff of Ex Cart 
fly ; ( es f M te tert Tr} 
N.\ at Sa . si 7 [" 
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MR. W. H. BREARE R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
- tere teh ain z a2 ange a F.R.C.O., Author of “‘ Examination Questions and How to 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING — them " (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
are ™ fare —— ixams., personally z 1 by orr iden 
— TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. —we 
I > Author of “Vocalism,” ‘‘Elocution: Its First Principles,” “Vocal A.R.C.O. Paper Work -» 473 Organ Work .. se 32 
‘aults and their Remedies.’ F.R.C.O. ” ++ 485 ” ” 34. 
. ” ” (F.R.C.O, “ Lafontaine” Prize twice, and “‘ F. J. Sawyer 'p rize.) 
N “The —~ complete guide to singing in English.”—‘“‘ Lancelot,” of FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin. .. 40. 
\ N : ‘On c Fthe sanest of sane descr 5° sitions." —Musical C ourie 7, N.Y. MUS 1 oC ~ Ln oh Dublin ad Mu a _ i - 
ihe seen comp enanee to ie Paw, —eerers saeeene b MUS. BAC. ‘and MUS. DOC. EXERCISES... a 
‘ ible expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. Oe aC ill ing ** Weenies” Wash 
R ‘ snificent guide to both teachers and students.”— Eastern | Pec!#! sets of papers in sory, sition fully covering © Exercise — 
: ae ee , — * . Also many successes in A.R.C.M., LEAM. L. Mus. 
-7 i ot hesitate to commend.”"—G/a Herald. Larus S — Mi a ne — ice Wined Tae, Dos 
y is LL up and enthusiastic in his sul , which he handles in aj p,c ‘Sieenelann aan ; a oe ooh ene . mares 
= » manner. His technical knowled ge is minute, wide, and ‘MSS Pre ir pees . . me 
: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 48, Bri axted Pa ark, Streatha am, S.W. _Telephone: 487 Streatham. 





music teachers." —Aberdeen Free Pre SS. a = athe . 

cep 1 opportur s of studying his subject.... : cS c 
exceptional opportunitie cudying Sis eulyes N ISS H. HEAL E COAC HES for all EX: AM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-E 


-sense in all he utters." —Leeds Mercury. 
studio), in Pianof rte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 





ID 


SOPRANO 





acknowledged authority. . . ."—/Vestern Morning News. 
t the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 








1 We } } , ; tration, ‘‘ Teaching 9 ydulation Tr: ns} position &c. For terms, &c., 

ws more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. : ; 

London Breare. ‘Couatanpelian, oF in the New seat le Jo omraa = : apply Dunr Dunrs eee He eaters. Albert B ridge Roa » S.We 
“maneeee ccc carina heen tomas D® ARTHUR S. HOLLOW AY, Mus.D. Oxon., 
> Address : HERALD Buu.pines, ‘Harnoc GATE, ; L . W. 2, Roseleizgh Avenue, Hi y, N., « ntinues to PREPARE 
or 126, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Cc ANDIDATES r the various TI tical Ex r Music of 
W a Rane Np AES ter Om any descript on evised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION 

al D R. ALLISON instruc ted ‘by ‘Post ¢ Candidates S| by post if aedeed, 
\.M vho OBTAINED DEG REES OF oo and MUS.B. : 

—— for it I irham Universities. R. EAGL E F IEL D HUL L, ‘Mus. “Doc. Oxon., 
ami ns, Practical and 








RC M., F.R.C.O., and F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all 
RAM. , Scholarships. Prizes, | Theoretical 
H ( of Music) to the} for A.R.C. 






1 is quite willing toteach | F.R.C.O, 


























7 pass examinations. nes Exercise an 
is R sis of Comp sition Post, | Course in Cl 
, Ul nstruction in by ry, Sing ing, For Pros} ersfield 
— zan, : »,68, Nelson St., Manchester, | —— $$$ $—___—__—_— —__—__—— - 
SPATS ; : a ae LD F. . KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
EVISION » OF "MUSIC: AL COMPOSITIONS Phen rl st, in HARMONY, COU NTER- 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. POINT, FU Gl E, FORM, ACOUST r S, OR( _ ST R e le IN, 
— = ———— Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have t t rees 
Vg -Miss ALICE B ATE, | Mando- | MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at Dl RHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
— ae _ LESSONS at West-E: d Studio, and Southsea. | CAMBRI DGE, and LONDON Universities ) F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., 
ES n, 31, Festing Road, Southse: | I..R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Orga ‘ I 
or $$ __— TADE, 6S ae A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, forte Teaching). 
> L.Mus. and A. Mus., L.C.M., ASS rT ATED BOARD, &e. 
LRAM. (PAPE R i Aty 4 4 my Sy he ng 
a M® E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) | recently passed MU S. b \C. DU HAM. L.R.A.M 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE for the ul Prepar Rudiments, | R. A.M 








‘Fe rm and Tea —s. and “Rudiments and Harmony” papers set Also PE RS¢ S \L ‘le SS ns; Mss. ) Classical 
» L.R.A.M. ‘ Works analysed for Examinations. — Terms moderate anc usive, 
LATEST SUC c E ‘SSES 105, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 
L.R.A.M, EXAMS., 191 Ten c —eapen ide nce Pupils successful. R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. ; —o porated Guild of Church Musician S, gives L ESSONS, Personally 

or by Post, - 4 HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., 


has MEE F. HERBERT BOND, L. Mus. T.C.L, gives | Osford St, 
"DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


» the REVISION OF MSS. and AR ISTIC | 
RCHESTRATION ; HARMONIZATION ! -ACCOMPANT. | “Har i dee ae =. ont 
MEN 1. | ARMONY. (2 vols.) 55. each, net, 








| >, &C., Wri ulso music of I rearrar : , 
! eustes n H ~. ¢ . neat «“ 3 | ‘“COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
€ ution in a y; u ry . nposition, and | «po, : COUNTERPOINT AND CANON ss. net 
Address :—Tamar House, 124, Windmill Lane, Cape | JOUBLE COUNTERPOINT A ANON, 55 Nt 
ham ‘ | “Fucus.” 1s. 6d. net, 
mh | ““ELemMENTs oF Music.” as. 6d. net. 


_— rE . —_— a : |  DeveLopMENT oF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” as. net. 
ire R. GEORGE R. A EILEY, L.R.A.M., Zives | “ PronouncinG VocaBuLarY OF Musica Terms.” 6d. net. 
LESSONS i the ional School of SINGING as taught | *‘ Dicrionary oF Musicat Terms.” 6d. net. 








t 
tr: 























} 

say y CHAS. LUNN | “ MATERIAL oF Metopy.” 3d. net. 
4 lhe late Chas. Lur rge| The above, complete, will be forwarded (c arriage paid) for 15s. 

. Ceiley owing to his clear per ~<dzeand the a oa nn -_ 

gf XE a I the Jate| YR. MARCHA ANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F. R.C.O. 
TERS - me Mr. Ceil hes  d . . —s (Author of “ gue t nd Answers,” Novello's 
siaoeuaces gears eee ac demmpng eed Road, Primers, No. 35), &c., PREE ARES ; CANDIDATE S for all Musical 

Sone altedkinoas« * iitadha fuswell Hill Road, N. | Raaminntions by Post: 20, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, iB. 


R. CL IFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ ex erience | vay fi 
MX Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD SOICE n | N a W A a on L ore “ M ARKS : RE P AGSS SF for 
; and other xaminat Ss. forte armony, 




















exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession, Illus- | 
— od “* Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. | ‘orm ar d Tea < J a sob. ’ _ Pupils 
layte umecations to Mr. CLIFTON COOKE, Studio, 20, | received _ and for the Pianof Mar sccesses 
\ msbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. L.R.A.M., Xe. forte Classes son R sing? 
x YEAR noose Ss ce mS aR 7 th ea 
D®. WILLIAM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), — ; 
.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER. | Bes, wIGMOR HALL STUDIOS, : 2, 34, 36, 38 and 
E, GIVEN SITY Dist REES dthe RECOG NISED DIPLOMAS, oor >, bed MORE we Fag r, W., are y structed w 
: T by cor nd Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Sing every « i € SCI e ar y can suggest, pi 
Harn Count nt, &c., at the Bechstein Studios, Wie more | viding a magnificent Entran« Hal , Elect Lift, Telept I 
Steet, W. 7, lowne Road, Tottenham, N. Lavatories for Ladies and Gentleme every floor, als 
—————— | Lou s for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnishe ighted 
om THEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., | by electricity, more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 
. ‘ n uccessful COACH to all Music Examina- Lie BEC CHSTE IN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
rs ’ f Purl fe ee , F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., entre fl . 1 life. } wn by every vy. and already 
NG Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R-A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical } yoed Iv Sain Gat ies adae aia aaah eal 
. . ; I . work (Pia au 1 Sin ging). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.LR.C.O. | prog rs a Ma s 
f x rt ‘rize. Shepher« i Street, Stoke Trent. PTT . 
te ter — ——— : — “| | ae BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
Rox r°? HEORY BY POST. For. terms, apply to the ye xclusive use, y single days, the charg 
FRANK MANLY, Professor of Pianoforte and Theory at the | very reasonable inclusive. Appli s should be address 


, f Music ; or Fairbr ve Road, Lon N, Tue MANAGER, yo, Wi re Street, | Se 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 
ATI HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PRINCIPAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. CANtTagp, 
DIKECTOR ¢ EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esg. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, tort. 
Che following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
d in London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1911: 
DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 
LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.) 
e | Ada FE. A Wi lr. Armstrong, Rachel Abeln Chrissie Adams, Annie E. Barber, Florence Barlow 
! M ! Mat M. 1 Nellie | Celia Blument W W. M. 1 wh, Ve Baker, Beatrice M, 
I Mi. ¢ | ( \ c..& I ( © | | D> I lavies, | abeth M. Davie Alice N. 
\ I I I I N I I I e, Doris ¢ i) I. 4 Lizzie Gorst, Alice Gray 
A. ¢ j AT \ E. Gort s i. M. ¢ . A. Gardner, M Ek. H Gwladys Hu 
H I I ] H. H es W. H I S. Hye \ Ivert ( t Ingham, Euy M. Ire 
A. J I \. I I l. 1 Betty | us, DD \ M. I N M. 1 H L. Mitche 
I M ‘ I M. M M i. Lily 4. O I e G. Per I oo Be F. G. Potts, Esmay 
( | | 1. Rig i k v. M E. Rees, | Sey N M. Ste ( e Shaw, Grace I 
y W.s E. $ Sy } Shaw, J Thomas, May 1 M rit Edith M. Thor 
I I \ ] ss M Fr. W s, Be yW s, R H. W 
\ \ H ( Cl \. H I \. H | 
i I I ( I l , George M. Royan, Elsie St 
ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 
EI “A 
I k 
l I l 
H. ¢ H 
M. ¢ I e ( 
\. ( I 
MI { } 
Edith C. 1 
W. D I 
I E. | 
I FL I 
H. I 
K 
j H 
yf ( 
I \. H 
' H 
{ I 
I } 
Vi 
a | M | 
| H 
E. McA I 
I | 
1. M i 
ios 1 \ 
af . \ I 
I E. I 
( t, I 
he 
t ) } 
I I 
I At 
M j 
( M 
Hi } 
I 
\ | | 
I I in 
M. W 1 » bethe 
I Whi I W H eC. W I LW I W } e, Do y G. Walke Helen Webster Mario 
Ella M. WV May W I \. Wheeler, | e We Jessie Wi Ernest C. Wood, Irene Webb, Amelia M 
\ a Walker 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


te 





SincinGc.— Mabel B. lam, Caroline M. Birley, Laura N. B 
] Ethel Heathorne, Ethel M. Jones, Mary M. Kinipple, Alexa ni . } 
tupp, Gertrude Riley, Edith O. Richards, Florence M. Whittle, Kat I Webb, Annie Wildgust. 
1 nder , Sidney H. Bentley, Herbert Hutchinson, Robert W. Harker, William Mudge. 
‘laide Branford, Jean S. I. Davis, Gladys H. E. Daniel, Beatrice Goldsmith, Cecilia Kit« 











Ek 
y J. M. Waggett. 

\ illiam H. Allen, H I C. Andrew, En M. I I 1} Elizabeth M 
ell, n W. Brown, Cl Doree Humphery, May Marte I l Pepper, Pa I. J 
eli, inton, Dor M A. Tit h, (¢ \. W 

\ 

( 

k | s W. We 

TEACHER’S DIPLOMA. 

PIANOFORTE Pay! Daisy M. Bate, Ada M. Gib! 

) . , —_ " Sola & . To < 
DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC, 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.) 

] i Antone k \ e I A.A s Tt s F. Black, Arth Dunt, I 1 M.H I Harding, Ele 

M I. McLe I M. H. O* . A. Ru J R. | Alfred C. W 

I EXA ! H \ Es M D Dr Mus. | ( F.R.A.M H Alle I . 63 

M D D M I x F.R.C.O Ml ( ent, | Mus. Bac. Ox Fr ( idge, Esq., Mus. | 

Ch | I Mus. | ( \.R.A.M J. Withe ( Es F.R.C.O Le N. Fow Es M 

oO H Fisher, I Mus. Doc. Ca O. I Es \. H. H I I Hopf, I H. F. He ‘ 
M DD ( A.R.A.M \ rS. H Esq., Mi Doc. Ox ( August H s, I Dire f Examinat 
. 3 g I M 1) Ak ee J). K Esq Mus. D r.Uu.1 Mus. |} ( ( e | K Es 
K I M l ( O A. Mansfield, I M D r.U.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., F.R.C.O W. R J. Mel 

M I Dune ta? I Mi I Ox I R s, E Mus. I) Oxon. ( R I 

> I M D oO F.R.C.O ( R | } J l t } } W } H. W. W 

MI I D A.R.C.M., FLR.C.O 

There were 993 Candidates for Diplom is, of which number 633 p issed, 353 failed. and 7 were absent. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE 
LL.C.M.), ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), 
EACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain 
Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 


The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
lon and at over 400 Local centres in DECEMBER. The last day of « ntry 1s November 15. 
In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, 
ing, Violin, Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, 
stration, and Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; alse in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet 
lall other orchestral instruments. Pupils may commence from any date. 
There are CLASSES in -Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Ear Training, Sight 
Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
OURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 


t 


lege Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 








The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 
Copy of the * College Chronicle” will be forwarded to any applicant. 
There is a FULL CHOIR, FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, STRING QUARTET 
LASSES, DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTOR’S CLASS. 
The 187th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on June 2. Lecocq’s Opera 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” was performed at the Rehearsal Theatre by the College Opera C 
yar’s “ Banner of St. George” was performed by the College Choir and Orchestra on May 25. 


lass on July 8. 


Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 
and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to r. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
Tel phone: 3870 Central. Tel grams: ** Supertonic, I ondon.” 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE rO SINGERS, PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


Pec verlag pg + ee alte MR. E. VICTOR WILLIAMS 


149, Oxford Street, W.: Liver; 1: s, Hardman Street. 
Warden: Professor ALEXAS I s, Mus. Bac. ; 3 
THOROUGH MUSICAL EDUCATION (all Branches). M ( \ 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), Vacaw For SI iddien: K y, Upper Norwood. St West-I 


INTUE Site . y >, RERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 
UNIVERSITY OF DU RHAM. GRADUATED POSTAI LESSONS IN HAR 
COUNTERPOINT, ELEMENTS OF MUSIC, FUGI 


DIPLO » ssOl } ‘ ’ ¥ ‘e) : eet -) “cf ~ ceases 
ft MAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, axn FELI ns ; (C ORRESPONDEN( E SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 








Examinations f Degrees in Music e held in Durham as | AND ANALYSIS, OR( HESTRATION, I uJ 
Matriculation Exar tions tn Acwil and Ovtches, MMaak Pupils prepared for M D M 1 L.R.A.M., AJR.C.M 
ations in Septembe A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O ll ex t by experienced 1 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. | BROADWOOD 
Pesan | PLAYER-PIANOS 


Chairmen of Board: | GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 
Se eae Sey Sa SN | THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET, 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Lrp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 





Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 





The (¢ mths provides Instruction and Training in all Mus al Be ISWORTH - EDITION. 
“Both Ama Oe ee ee ee ee ED se| WORKS WHICH EVERY “PIANOFORTE TEACHER 
or Single Subjects. The k s can 2 canned for day | AND STUDENT SHOULD POSSESS. 


Approved Complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in By TOBIAS MATTHAY. 


Musi er recognised Teachers of the versity. Also preparation nate 7 
ihe ie oie Vann te al Case Sms | RE AXATION. STUDIES 
ir for CH, AGILITY 


exar 
i In tl r Discrin ) 
Students of the College are entitled to attend the Orchestral, Choral, | EXPRES RTE PLavin 
and Chamber Music ¢ itional fee , 
Special S ect I forte Technique, Elocution, 1 the Art of 
Teaching M ; also Lecture n Musical History, &c. rHE 





ner se op wie oll a Catee utes! PRINCIPLES OF FINGERING 
cibiee lament tbaatrstrvescat) AND, LAWS. OP. PEDALLING 


‘ y ( 1 “RE 
P e] rs | to 16 years of age Specially prepared f use of ( dates r Associated Box 
(Pi forte) Examinati s 
I Cover 
E I I t, w iPr Fe aespmenmedins 


the Higher and Local Examinations, on | By WILLIAM TOWNSEND, ALR.ALM. 


tS BALANCE OF ARM 
intern xis tants IN PTANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 


“HE GUiLDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet nd Black. | 








Oe a ii i MOD". KN 4 LANO TEACHING 
: ; ng Ao ag | Ral iting M , and Muscular Fon or “— a oe 
I Me S hiy ing f | Paper Covers, 3s. ; Cloth-bound, 4s. 
H 4 — mg = Ry hog ¢ Theory and Pre 
k ( Stage I I , ee 
be eat * oy bate m| BOSWORTH & CO., 
He Saxe Wexpias, Victoria Embankment. Tele , \ By 4 4 * ye ge nd York. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
: PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon, Sec, | Telesrams—“ Initiative, London, Telephone—“* 1160, Wester 
ee Se Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
; ia Geen ie Oiaihian tadiiaad | President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 








Director : 
| Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
NEW EDITION Hon. Sec.: CHARLES Mor.ey, Esq. | 


e ee TERM wi le mmence on M day, N anaes 6 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD |... feat Examination for Asocateship CURSC-M.) wil ake 


Syll $ al ficial Entry Fort be obtained from 
ACCORDING TO S. MATTHEW. ‘ wRAMK POWNALL, 


IOHN SEBASTIAN BACH aeeras wae PRIME R S. 
: LATEST NUMB SERS. 





I y 
EDWARD ELGAR anp IVOR ATKINS. . Twelve Elementary Duets for Pianoforte E. Mundell: 
7 Har y for S F. E. Gladst 
ay Key to D F. E. Gladstone 
: » - Score | g I A. H 

p :, Bass Playing J. R. Tobin 
Exercises for the Tenor Voice .. E. D. Palmer 

Music in its Relation to the Intellect - J. Staine 

I Novi AND Company, Limited. | London: NovELLto AND Company, Limited. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
OCTOBER I, IoQlIl. 











FRANZ LISZT. 
JuLy 31, 1886. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

I. 


OCTOBER 22, 1811 





For most English people Liszt is still merely the | 


greatest of pianists, the composer of a few rather 
showy pianoforte pieces, and the expert arranger of 
Hungarian melodies. Few have any idea of the 
great range of his activities, or of the extent of 
is influence upon modern music. Some notion of 
the quantity and scope of his musical work may be 
ad from the programmes for this year’s festival of 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, which, 
appropriately enough, celebrates on October 22 at 
nce the centenary of Liszt’s birth and the fiftieth 
vear of his foundation of the Society. The festival, 
which is to be held at 


there will be four concerts of choral, orchestral and 
gan music and two of pianoforte and vocal music. 


Heidelberg, will be} at al 
} . + s ale . ; wor oO 
levoted entirely to the compositions of Liszt ;| 


played at a concert in Oedenburg, giving Ries’s 
E flat major Concerto and an improvisation of his 
own. His success at this and one or two later 
concerts was sufficient to enable Adam Liszt to 
induce certain Hungarian noblemen to guarantee 
600 florins yearly for six years in order that the 
child might pursue his studies elsewhere. His 
father took him to Vienna and placed him under 
Czerny and Salieri, the former for pianoforte playing, 
the latter for harmony and general musical instruc- 
tion. His performance of Hummel’s A minor 
Concerto at a concert on December 1, 1822, gave 
all who heard it an intuition that a new star of the 
first magnitude had risen. At a later concert, on 


| April 13, 1823, Beethoven ascended the platform 


after one of his improvisations, and kissed him. In 
the same year, having learned all that Czerny could 
teach him, he was taken to Paris by his father, 
who hoped to place him at the Conservatoire. 


| Cherubini, however, obstinately refused to waive 


Even this does not cover more than a third or a} 


juarter of the total output of Liszt; so that it is 
lear that whatever value the world may ultimately 
put upon his music, the mere quantity and variety 
f it at any rate entitle him to respectful considera- 
tion as a composer. Of his literary activity some 
dea may be gathered from the new edition of his 
works by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
hich, though not containing all he wrote, runs to 
nearly a thousand closely printed pages. Such a 


prose 





the regulation that barred out from that institution 
all who were of foreign birth. ‘The boy accordingly 
pursued his general studies under Paér (afterwards 
under Reicha), and for the pianoforte became his 
own master. He was at once a success in the social 

Paris. In 1824, 1825, and 1827 he 
visited England, playing in London, Manchester, 
and elsewhere. On October 17, 1825, a one-act 
operetta of his, ‘Don Sanche, ou le Chateau 
de l’Amour,’ was produced at the Académie 
Royale de Musique, aud performed three times 
afterwards, with moderate success, on October 19, 
21, and 26. The score was long believed to have 
perished in the fire at the Opéra on October 31, 
1873, but M. Jean Chantavoine discovered in 1904 


| that it existed in the handwriting of a copyist, and 


nan is not to be summed up hastily in his centenary | 


year in the current superficial formule of people 
ho are probably not acquainted with the 
hundredth part of his whole work. 
when we put Liszt the pianist on one side 

iccepting him as a unique and _ dazzling 
phenomenon—and concentrate our gaze on Liszt 
the composer, the author, the conductor, and the 
man of action, that we can realise how much the 
progressive forces in music have owed to him during 
the last half-century. A short biography of him 





will perhaps enable us to see him and his work |" -5< a . 
| |of his knowledge and his judgment. For a 


in better focus and clearer definition. 


II. 
Franz Liszt was born at Raiding, in Hungary, 
n October 22, 1811. His father, Adam Liszt, 


Was a steward of Prince Esterhazy ; he was himself 
nusical, and only worldly prudence had sent him, 
much against his will, intoa business career. From 
him the boy Franz, who early showed musical talent, 
received his first pianoforte lessons at about the age 
{six. He was evidently marked out fora pianist ; 

learned easily, his fingers were extraordinarily 
strong and supple, and his memory, ear, and sight 
reading already remarkable. At the age of nine he 


And it is only | 


gave an account of it in one of the numbers of 
‘Die Musik’ for that year. 

In 1827 Liszt’s father died, and the 
mother fell to his care. He thus grew to 
manhood without any real control or guidance, in 
a brilliant society that was full of intellectual and 
other perils for an artist so sensitive and so 
delicately-balanced as he. His associates mostly 


boy's 


sole 


| belonged to the Romantic movement of that tinie ; 


| him 


his favourite reading was Chateaubriand’s ‘ René.’ 
Though always alive to the movements around 
him, Liszt was never a solid thinker on any subject 
but music. Like Wagner, his enthusiasm and his 
hopes for social regeneration were greatly in excess 
time 
he fell a victim to the revolutionary ideas of 15830, 
and became an adherent of the Saint-Simonians, 
though he never formally joined the order; at a 
later date he frankly confessed that his zeal in 

and other things was largely the product of his 
He admitted, too, that the 
; : 


ignorance. 
and enticing, but musically uncultivated, society 
which he moved betrayed him into many a sin 
against his artistic conscience ; 
not understand Beethoven or Weber simply as they 
he would alter them or load them with 


Iwo influences 


as his hearers could 


were, 
bravura work 
seem to have gone a good way towards steadying 


Chopin’s lofty artistic spirit and exq 
| 


to win applause. 


juisitely 








634 
poetical style of playing, and Paganini’s virtuosity, 
which quickened his insight into the possibilities of 
the pianoforte and fired him with new ambition. 


The more serious side of his nature was always 
at war with the pleasure-loving side; and he 
more than once, probably in crises of physical 


weakness, thought of becoming a priest. 

All his life long he was frantically run after by 
women: he, for his part, was always as unhappy 
without them as with them. The Princess Sayn- 
Wittgenstein, who knew him thoroughly, once 


wrote of him: ‘ His soul is too tender, too artistic, 
too sensitive, for him to be able to exist without 
women’s society: he must have women in his 
circle, and, indeed, a number of them, just as in 
his orchestra he needs many instruments, each 
with its own rich “mdz Liszt’s feminine orchestra 
was certainly a large one; and though it is not 


sure of his descendants, 


e to say that he gave the 


always pt ssible to be quite 
we know enough to be abl 


1] } 


world not only a large quantity of good music but a 
number of good musicians. But his attachments 
generally turned out a source of unhappiness to 


the 


erable part in his life. 


in It was so with first that played any 

In 1834 the Countess 
\goult (whose literary name was Daniel Stern) 
to all intents and purposes forced him into a union 
at lasted some ten years before the final 


ent and separation came. She bore him 





hildret one of whom, Cosima (born 
ber 25, 1837), afterwards became successively 
the wife of Hans von Biilow and of Wagner. 

From about 1839 to 1847 Liszt toured Europe 
many times as a concert pianist, making vast sums, 
a large proportion Of which he gave away In pring ¢ ly 

hion to any good cause, public or private. But 
his triumphs never dazzled or corrupted him. He 
5 that the majority of the public were interested 
n him only as a performer, and had no sympathy 

or real understanding of the artist. In 1847, 
it the height of his powers and his popularity, he 
b oned the career of concert pianist for ever ; 
his desire 1 was to devote himself to composition 

the diffusion of a new spirit in music. In the 
Xe n of this resolve he was encouraged by the 
Pr Carolyne zu Sayn-Wittgenstein, a Polish 

( n her marriage, whom he met in Kief 

n February, 1847. With her he retired to Weimar, 
| ved for thirteen years (1848-61), 
' town to something like the status 
t | the residence there of Goethe and 
Si composit ind teaching a great deal, 
! incessantly and unselfishly for Wagner, 

Berlioz, and indeed any composer who had some 
¢ worthy to say, and gradually making himself 
centr ol what can to be known as the 

2 Ne vy Gen n scnoo 

As a cor uence he drew on himself the 

mit ll conservative Germany, more especially 
of Le accredited centre of traditionalism. 
O of $ st notable characteristics was his 

uling eve for genius of any kind. He was 
nvariably right, while his antagonists were generally 
wrong. Ata glance he saw, as early as the forties, 
that Wagner was a man in a million, the creator of | 
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a new dynasty in music,—this at a time when most 
musicians saw little more in Wagner than a clever 
Kapellmeister, and Schumann, for example, could 
call him a mere dilettante. Every idea for which 
Liszt fought,—a more poetic conception of music, 
greater freedom of idea and flexibility of form, 
more elasticity in playing and conducting, and so 
on—has now won its way into the art and is 
accepted as the merest matter of course. But in 
his lifetime the struggle against conservatism was 
long and severe, and Liszt had the bitterness of 
seeing many ranged against him whose admirer or 
benefactor he had been. Joachim’s desertion of 
him, for example, let his apologists gloss it over as 
they will, seems, in the light of later knowledge, 
to have been due less to an artistic revulsion than 
to a calculated attempt to ingratiate himself with 
the authorities at Berlin. We can see the whole 
conflict now from the outside, and the honours 
certainly rest with Liszt. He never let 
ingratitude to himself blind him to the merits 
of other men’s work; while he and _ the 
school to which he belonged rarely received even 
mannerly treatment from its opponents. There 
was a curious touch of priggism about the 
conservative partisans that is not quite extint 
these days,—a tendency to regard themselves as 
the sole custodians of the ark of the covenant, and 
to turn up the white of the eyes and call heaven 
and man to witness that they are not as these 
It was amusingly evident i 
issued by Brahms, 


even 


+ 
ti 


musical sinners are. 
the preposterous manifesto 


Joachim, Grimm and Scholz in 1860, declaring 
the aims of the school of the ‘ Music of the 
Future’ to be ‘contrary to the immost and 


essential nature of music.’ Words and _ images 
fail one when one tries to characterize the 
absurdity of a Grimm and a Scholz lecturing 2 
Wagner and a Liszt upon the permissible limits 
of music ; something like Mrs. Partington and the 
three tailors of Tooley Street rolled into one can 
alone express one’s idea of it. Did history not 
testify to it, we should find it hard to-day to believe 
how ‘St riously some of these good people took 
themselves, how convinced they were of their own 
musical virtue, and how they drew their chast 
skirts round them at the bare thought of contact 
with one of the sinners of the new school. As lat 
as 1878 Frau von Herzogenberg could write t 
Brahms protesting against Clara Schumann being 


solemn 


asked to play at a concert at which Wotans 
bschied was to be sung: ‘You must really 
make Wiillner change the programme. It takes 


many hounds to kill a hare, but one /eversaule 
would be Frau Schumann’s death. It is incon 
ceivable that she should play. There really is a 
want of delicacy 1 arrangement. How can 
any audience be expected to appreciate reall} 
artistic work and a piece like /ewersauéber on ont 
and the same evening? O Wiillner, Wiillner! | 
always thought you were a gentleman, but this 
; the impresario.” Observe 
the belief of this little group that tt 
alone was the salt of the musical earth, that to I 
had the true revelation been vouchsafed 


in the 


programme betrays 
smug 


alone 
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Clara Schumann, indeed, took leave not only of 
her good sense but of her manners where Liszt 
was concerned. In spite of all he had done for 
Schumann, she refused to play at the Mozart 
Festival in Vienna in 1856 because Liszt was the 
conductor, or at the unveiling of the Schumann 
Gedenktafel at Zwickau, simply because Liszt was 
present; and when she was editing her husband’s 
works after his death she struck out Schumann’s 
ewn dedication of the C major Phantasie to Liszt. 
This prudish horror of Liszt in the Schumann- 
Brahms circle has persisted to the present day. 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, for example, in his recent 
biography of Brahms,—an excellent book in spite 
of its author’s occasionally too obvious preposses- 
sions—thinks it ‘hardly probable that any degree 
of personal or artistic intimacy could ever have 
endured between men _ whose _ constitutional 
modesty made them hate all that was tawdry, 
and those to whom the adulation of a large public 
was as the breath of their nostrils, and who cared 
little for the real merits of their music so long as 
it Was likely to surprise or tickle the ears of their 
Well, I do not think that the consti- 
tutional modesty of Schumann, Brahms, Grimm, 
Joachim, and the others, would ever have mad 
them object to an audience twice as large as any 
they drew during their lifetime; and as for Liszt, 
everyone knows that he, who ad the adulation 
not merely of a large but of an enormous audience 
for nearly twenty years, voluntarily renounced in 
his thirty-sixth year applause and money and the 
intoxication of being the first virtuoso in the world 
in order to take stock of his own soul and give the 
best in him time and space to grow. And as for 
him ‘caring little for the real merits of his music 
as long as it was likely to surprise or tickle the 
his audiences,’ whether you Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poems or not the accusation is wildly 
untrue of them,—and it is against the Symphonic 
Poems, as Mr. Maitland admits, that the 
manifesto was directed. Mr. Maitland’s language 
throughout is a relic of the partisan warfare 
of the sixties. ‘The classicists feel responsible 
for the handing down of a great tradition in its 
purity’; the new school are merely ‘ready enough 
to pose as martyrs for truths that have been 
revealed to them alone.’ Once more, whether you 
like Liszt’s greater works or not—his ‘ Dante’ and 
‘Faust’ Symphonies, his Symphonic Poems, his 
‘Christus,’ his ‘Saint Elisabeth,’ his Masses and 
his other Church music,—no unprejudiced person 
can deny that he was completely sincere in them. 
History has justified him. With his own strong 
leanings towards one kind of art, he was never 
blind to the merits of the music of other men of 
. orders of imagination : it was they who were 
dlind to his merits, ; 


audiences.’ 


ears ol like 


and, as a rule, to those of 
each other, as composers are apt to be. 

These echoes of the old conte st, its charges and 
counter-charges, will give some idea of its virulence 
at that time. Liszt did wonders during his thirteen 
years at Weimar, but not all he had wished ; the 
parsimony of the Grand Duke was a constant 
hindrance to the development of the theatre. 


Liszt left the town in 1861. His disillusionment 
had been brought to a climax, at the end of 1858, 
by a cabal against Cornelius’s ‘ Barber of Bagdad,’ 
which he rightly believed to be directed in part 
against himself. 

He settled for a time in Rome, where he later 
on took minor orders in the Catholic priesthood. 
His inner life had long been a tragedy. For years 
he had tried in vain to get the permission of the 
Church to marry the Princess Carolyne ; when at 
length her husband died, and the real obstacle to 
their union had vanished, the desire of each of 
them for marriage had passed away, though they 
remained the closest friends and companions 
almost to the end. Liszt’s sojourn in Rome lasted 
till 1869. As in his earlier years he had written 
almost exclusively for the pianoforte, and during the 
Weimar period had devoted himself mainly to 
the symphonic poem, in Rome he set himself to 
the reform, by precept and example, of Catholic 


church music. In this, however, he did not 
receive the expected help from the Church 
authorities. From 1869 to his death in 1886 


he led a wandering life between Rome, Weimar, 
and Pesth, teaching, conducting, and performing 
his own works. In the autumn of 1867, following 
upon Cosima’s desertion of Von Biilow and flight to 
Wagner, there came an estrangement between Liszt 
and the latter that persisted until the time of the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Bayreuth 
theatre in 1872. No intimation even of the 
marriage of Wagner and Cosima in 1870 was sent 
him ; Liszt first heard of it from the newspapers. 
In November, 1871, an attempt on his life was 
made in Pesth by the Countess Janina, a pupil 
whose head had been turned by unrequited, or 
imperfectly requited, passion. | In 1883 came the 
sreatest shock of his later years—the death of 
Wagner. Cosima, towards him 
was strangely imperious and chilling to the end, 
asked him not tocome to Bayreuth after the death, 
and did not once receive him during all the weeks 
he spent in the town in the summer of 1884. His 
| last months were brightened by a visit to England 
(in April, 1886) for a performance his 
‘St. Elisabeth.’ He was the guest of Mr. Henry 
| Littleton, and all London united to do him honour. 
During the course of his wanderings over Europe 
in the following weeks he developed a severe cold 
that turned to inflammation of the lungs, to which 
he succumbed at Bayreuth on July 31, 1886. He 
was buried in the cemetery there on August 3. 

Men of all schools have joined in admiration of 
the nobility and generosity of his character. Many 
of those whom he so warmly befriended rewarded 
him only with ingratitude, but no baseness of this 
kind could check or pollute the fountain of his 
humanity. One anecdote may be told as typical 
lof many. In his latter years he used to miss money 
| from his desk. 
|the mystery remained unsolved till one day Liszt’s 
servant caught the thief in the very act of opening 
lthe desk with a duplicate key. He was one of the 
Liszt entered the room as 


He took in the 


whose conduct 


of 


Many people were suspected, but 


master’s oldest friends. 
{the servant was holding the man. 
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meaning of the situation at a glance, and his first | absurd to call it by so artificial a term as technique, 
concern was to shield his friend. | He ordered the | —a functioning of the faculty of musical conception 
servant to release him, saying that he himself had|as easy, spontaneous, and unconscious as the 
given Herr X. the key to get something for him | circulation of the blood or the secretions of the 
out of the desk. His grief at the deception was | glands—not until then is the imagination perfectly 
profound, and of course he broke off all relations | free to go whither it will. ‘To work with a conscious 
with the man ; but whenever he met him in society | application of technique is to be like a bird 
afterwards he was careful to preserve externally the | that should be unable to fly without having studied 


same attitude towards him as of old. | the mechanism of flight, and consciously putting it 
| into operation at each wing-beat. Buta technique 
III. |of this supreme kind is only attained by practice, 


Liszt’s casual upbringing was not the best that the ene length ol which of — huames v= 
the primary aptitude of the composer ; arterial 


could be imagined fora composer. It is customary . Steaed : ith 
to lay stress upon his lack of formal education in a o. oe it -y In time ee t irough the 
his boyho« vd. Che value of seminaries is always rain, till in the end a composer thinks as easily In 


terms of musical combinations as the rest of us do 
in words, and a Bach, a Strauss, or a Reger has n 
more need to built up his counterpoint brick by 
brick than he has to move his eyelids by a separat 
effort of the volition; in the one case as in the 
other the factors succeed or fit into each other s 
swiftly and unconsciously as to baffle analysis. It 
was this kind of training that Liszt lacked. H 


exaggerated by those who, as someone has 
remarked, are apt to mistake their university for | 
he universe. Genius of the imaginative order is as 
kely to be hampered as to be he Ip d by the sort 
of education and the sort of teacher one gets in| 
the average university or high school ; it was not 
this kind of thing that made Shakespeare and 
Michel Angelo and Bach and Beethoven and 


Waener what they were. Liszt probably missed | ¥@Sted his early years in perfecting a technique 
nothing essential by having got his experience of that of the pianoforte—that was of no use to him as 
ntial by having got | : 


a composer, and in juggling with other men’s ideas 


life at first hand instead of through text-books or |‘ . . ; ; Aen 

schoolmasters. What certainly did him some harm instead ot developing and purging his own faculty 
was the peculiar quality of the environment in which | Of Conception. So it came about that we his 
! ven he could not estimate | Steatest works his technique 1s_ occasionally 


is placed at an age w : ) ‘ 
. amateurish, in the sense that after a really good 


idea a moment of comparative helplessness ensues 
in which he is visibly taking breath and asking 
himself what he shall do next. He can think we 
and pertinently enough, but he cannot, as a rule, 
think swiftly. One feels with him, as with Joachim, 
that he would have been a greater composer had 
not nature, in an excess of kindness, made him so 
great a virtuoso, 

A study of his songs, which are all comparatively 
early works, will show quite clearly the extreme 


Ider man, with his 
character formed, and able to assimilate what 

there was of good in each culture with which he 

ven an ideal one. The son of a Hungarian father | 
and an Austrian mother, brought up in France, | 
and nourished on German and Italian music,—out 
of this crossing of cultures one might have expected 
something unique. But Liszt’s plastic temperament 
and the early age at which he was subjected to all 


a nto contact, Liszt’s early life would have 


kinds of distracting influences conspired to retard | 


for many years the deve lopment of his true | difficulty he had in giving concision to his ideas. 
personality. - | He can rarely touch a lyric of any emotional 
It is not the fact, as used to be often said, | Pregnancy without turning It into a small ode. — He 
that the idea of taking to composition only | S€¢S It too mu: h in detail to be able,—as Wolf, for 
occurred to him comparatively late in life ; but example, would do,—to give’ his music the 
. appearance of all being conceived in a single 


rue that his social amusements and _ his 


pianoforte-playing absorbed for some years a large white-hot moment and poured forth in one white- 


pre portion of the energy that ought to have gone hot spirt of speech. Liszt’s music, even at its 
to development of his inventive faculty and of| best, moves somewhat slowly, and with a slight 
his technique. It was not schooling that he | ¢te@k of the machinery ; rarely does it seem, to use 
lacked, but time to work and to think. A|0n€ Of von Biulow’s favourite images for good 
musical technique is not made by precept but by | @"% 4s If It were shot out of a cannon. Least of all 
practice. You can learn all that can really be|'S he a lyrist, in spite of the fine quality of many ot 
taught in six months, as Wagner did: after that | DiS songs as a whole and of almost all of them in 
the hand of the worker must be subdued to| Parts) The charm and value of the lyric,—ts 
what it works in by constant immersion in it. | SWift compression, its sudden bird-like swoop into 
TI mposer’s technique is fundamentally of the | OU" field of — and out of it again, its power to 
same kind as that of the pianist or the violinist. bring all the immensities of human experi nce 
It will not put a particle more inspiration into the | flocking round the heart at the bidding of a single 
brain than the grey matter there has been capable | word—of all this there remains no trace after the 
of from birth ; its real function is, strictly speaking, | POe™ has passed through Liszt’s hands. Examine, 
a negative one to make sure that no barrier | !F instance, one of the best-known of his songs, 


intervenes between an idea and the expression of | the *Loreley.’ It 1s ee beautiful ; parts 


t. Not until the technique becomes, as it did|0f it, especially the lovely g melody, can pass 
ith Bach, so purely natural a thing that it is even! successfully the supreme test of song-writing,— 
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the expression is felt to be so primal an emanation 
from the very soul of the words that henceforth we 
cannot think of the one without the other. But 
the whole song unquestionably drags. It takes too 
long : it repeats itself too often : it develops details, 


such as that of the painting of the wreck the 


boat, until we lose hold of what should be the 
central emotion of the poem, the mysterious 
seductiveness of the siren herself. And, like so 


nany of Liszt’s songs, it is an unconscionable time 


ndying. Heine’s simple and impressive 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Loreley gethan, 
with its cunning trust in the power of the 


wination to multiply the meaning of the simple 
words a hundredfold, is not enough for Liszt. 
He spreads the lines out in this fashion: ‘ Und 
das hat mit ihrem Singen die Loreley, die Loreley 
ethan ; und das hat mit ihrem Singen, die Loreley, 
lie Loreley gethan, die Loreley gethan; und das 
hat mit ihrem Singen die Loreley, die Loreley 
gethan, die Loreley gethan,’ until, for all the 
ntrinsic beauty of the themes, something of the 
native force has gone out of them through sheer 
repetition. 


Or look again at ‘Wer nie sein Brod mit 
lhrinen ass’ (the first setting, in E minor), and 
you will see how much of the effect of that splendid 


too elaborate 
nsistence on certain words, and by its tendency to 
m the lyric into a dramatic scena. In ‘ Ueber 
len Gipfeln ist Ruh’’ the emotional tempo of 
Goethe’s wonderful little lyric: 


onception is dissipated by its 





Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh’; 

In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Voglein schweig 
Warte nur, bald 


l 
Ruhest du auch. 


nim Walde. 


s slowed down to such an extent at the finish that 
| the magic seems squeezed out of the poem; yet 
more we examine the detail the more 
expressive do the details seem. ‘The trouble comes 
ly from Liszt’s inability to stop at the critical 
from a 


song in 


sIm] 
i 


1oment, which perhaps in its turn comes 


ick of ~~ to invent themes whose emotional 
rce 1s 1 1 proportion to their compression. In 
‘Anti ings wollt’ ich fast verzagen,’ for example, 


Hugo W olf would have ended with the first ‘aber 
ragt mich nur nicht wie’; only he would have set 
phrase that you would have felt that 
needed to or could be said after it. 
sin is a proneness to elephantiasis. 
‘Die todte Nachtigall’ is 
spoiled by excess of protestation : Liszt digs a grave 
it the poor little bird big enough for a turkey. 

This absence of rapidity and sureness of stroke, 
lat d much to of his finest 
was clearly the result of his inability 


tto such 
ing more 
iszt’s bese tting 


ven so good a song as 


weaken some 
NCE pu ions, 


to concentrate upon composition pure and simple 


years of his growth to mental maturity. 
A composer, like | 


luring the 
This depriv: tion had other results. 


any other growing organism, has to get rid slowly of | 


lalways a long 


a number of youthful disabilities,—above ail, a 
tendency to drop into a cubbish kind of emotional 
over-effort. Here also the fault comes from lack 
of experience and practice; the insufficiently used 
limbs cannot take aim without overshooting t 


mark, the unversed br in cannot say what it 
wants to say without saying rather more than it 
meant. In Liszt the tendency to overstatement 


vas increased by his immersion, in early years, in 
the facile, meaningless formulas of the old French 
}and Italian schools. He found it hard to keep 
clear of these, even in his finest works. What 
other man, for instance, having invented so good 
a theme as that in (.4), would hang 
on to it so banal an appendage as Liszt does at 2 : 


‘Les Préludes’ 
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or end thus a phrase which he expresses his 


longing for death : 
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or deface a song like ‘Kennst du das Land ° with 


such a cadence as this: 


- 
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2 i e co se 

Yet the early works as they are for the 
most part, and full as they are of Liszt’s typical 
failings, statement, anxious and 
too obvious search for drastic expre ssion, inabi vility 
to achieve a rapid and concentrated flight,—are an 
epitome not only of the whole Liszt but of the 
entire movement towards freedom that has 
alternately tempted and decoyed and racked and 


songs, 


excess ol a too 


’ 


delighted the music of the last two or three 
generations. Like Wagner, Liszt saw that the 
only possible line for music to take, if it was to 


find new means of expression and to open out new 
fields of psychology, was to allow itself to be 
‘fertilised by He is even f an 
‘abstract’ musictan Wagner: he probably 
never wrote any work—apart, perhaps, 
from the merely technical Etudes—that was not 
stimulated by a poem or a picture or some similar 
impression from without. Hence the difficulties 
he experienced in moulding a concise and 
consistent form for himself. The classicists have 
start in this race. ‘Their form is 
ready made for them; they have 
| altering it or expanding it here and there ; 


poetry.’ less ( 
than 


serious 


only to fill it, 
they are 
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spared the labour of thrashing out a new form for | experimental passage where he seems to be passing 











themselves. They are strong not only in their own | all kinds of suggestions under review and re jecting 
strength, but in the strength of every one of their|/them one by one. This phrase, for example 
mighty forerunners. They partly exist, to use a Soy 
mely simile, on pre-digested food. The heaviest s i i eo 2 2 o - zs 
burden always falls on the composer who has not is os Sale f= oe = === 
only new things to say, but has to manufacture for | ~ og a ee 
himself the new forms and symbols through which | , a 
alone he can find full utterance. Hence the|g:—# = = . eo _P _ 
fre nt ise of fumbling and stumbling that |“ scars «fs a i — oF s 
the true pioneers always give us. Thi astonishing | SOM ee SF sis ee 
1g is not that there are occasional crudities and | _ NR, _ 
weaknesses in Liszt’s work, but that there are not | g-—*#—#—@—#—*), —— ~ he —* 
re of them. Many things that his contemporaries 5 S-jo—e 00 a| ~ ae fe e—* 
regarded as crudities no longer, of course, strike us lim, vitae nn poco adag 
the same way. Naturally the new and more 
rsonal kind of emotion that it was the work | might have come direct out of a work of Liszt 
of Wagner and I isat to bring into music needed | But the form of expression that Beethoven merely 
new harmonic combinations. ‘The conservative | Seemed to stumble upon is deliberately sought out 
ears and eves of 180 may have been shocked at | and used by Liszt a hundred times. He sees that 
er nassa as this (from the song ‘Verg iftet it is the only possible mode of expression for 
sind meine Lieder’) certain ideas. But the force of its eloquence 
obviously depends upon our being able to got 
243s, L—, ——— a meet tt half way. s Purely melodic and harmon 
6 os = . pe ——# | music is certain of a response to its simple appeal 
v the truth of the declamatory melodic line is on) 
s a apparent when we know what it is that is being 
(io #3 : - SS = = declaimed ; and when this is not clear, as is often 
« ‘Z = inevitable in purely instrumental music, the majority 
< j= of hearers are bound to be somewhat irresponsive 
ls a = - =~ ,|to it. It is really an attempt to get the fore 
+4 Sa t|and point and telling accentuation of speech and 
bs gesture in a non-verbal musical phrase. At the 
same time, still pursuing his poetic ideal, Liszt tries 
$3, — to mould the forms of musical utterance closer and 
& ——- = closer to the natural verbal expression of the idea, 
F to track the very modulations of the speaking voic 
14,3, —t- — 35 under strong feeling, or even the primal cry of 
\ 5 z emotion before it has found words to solidify and 
- systematise it. In the expression of grief, for 
P nstance, he will often give the voice a chromati 
(lz 4 = SSS descent that is as near as definite music can 
* |come to the indefinite wail, as in the following 
” | passage from the oratorio ‘ Christus ’ 
) i » terr rus of to-day rhe trou ib] ; . - a 4 mise aia 
| s harmor us not that it was ugly, but | rito len —- 
tha vas oft new. To an age that placed 6 °F ee se 
mance and symmetry before truth of i =—-e 3 =. bbe o pe 
P F . = & = o — 4 
( riza t often of necessity sounded wae an 
" harsh and meaningless but a later ett : ri 
tion, d to drastic tone-painting, can see . = : hes : 
at it istified by the poetic situation that gave 62 b= ~« | == * tte a "ie {= a 
rth. _ |e 6 -— i wes € ES 
l I » Liszt was in search of new a ait 
pression that would be adequate to tht -—— —-  — —— 
Mi I v He was the first, I think, _ 
ik nded use of the single rhetorical melodi« \6>> = ==> & 
a betwee! lody and the old recitative. © Zo ts oo © | 
Ss f expr n of this kind is a necessity | = a = 
n music, which has to employ a kind | . 
of decla rhythmical prose in certain} ‘This is not wholly successful ; but the principle 
that do not fi find voice in the more ]is legitimate enough, as may be seen when a full) 
ind symmetrical lyric forms. The germ of] equipped master puts it in practice in the way that 
the method is perhaps to be found in the Scherzo| Hugo Wolf does in his beautiful song, ‘‘Tief im 
of B yven’s ninth Symphony, in that curious| Herzen trag’ ich Pein,’ that does perfectly ané 
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once for all what Liszt so often vainly tried to do. | 
But if Liszt in this, as in other points of e xpression, 
could not always realise his own vision, at the 
least the credit is his for having had the vision 
frst, and for having shown modern music the path 
to some of the most poignant of its utterances. 
early songs we can see Liszt 


Finally, in these 


aiming at that new princ iple of unity thé obsessed | § 


song like ‘ Es war ein 


him all his life. In a little 
germ of the whole 


Konig rin Thule’ is contained the 

f{ the later system of deve ‘loping a long piece of 
music out of one characteristic theme, that becomes 
transformed in shape and colour and 
according to each new phase of the story it has to 
The song is a masterpiece in many ways, 
t most of all in its splendid coherence and in its 


achievement of a concision that Liszt too rarely | 


attained. In ‘Ich méchte hingehn,’ again, an 
admirable sense of form is shown in the 
of of the final section, which is of 
of an answer, by references to the themes of the 
juestioning or aspiring verses that precede it. 
Here, too, he was laying foundations upon which 
probably the greatest part of modern music has 


been built. 
(To be continued.) 


A DESIRABLE REFORM IN MUSICAL 


AESTHETICS. 
M. 


Compared with that of any other branch o 
actual state of musical 
most unsatisfactory: there is no other province in| 
the domain of the philosophy of art in which s« 
great and apparently hopeless a confusion 
prevails. 

Let us imagine a would-be 


-). CALVOCORESSI. 


esthetics, the 


sO 


student surrounded 


by treatises, handbooks, essays,.on the zesthetics of 


music. As soon he has perused them, or 
simply read their tables of contents, he will be 
bewildered to find that hardly two of them have 
anything in common; he will see nothing but a 
medley of different or even contradictory starting- 
points, plans, statements, arguments, and so- -alled | 
rules or laws—to say nothing of the application of 
these rules and laws. 

Some authors, for instance, adopt for starting- 
point a dogmatic definition or axiom: ‘ Music 
is...’, ©The object of music is to. . .’, and 


thenceforth view all works of art at a more or 


as 


less invariable angle, approving or disapproving | 


each according to the degree of correspondence 
that they find between it and their postulate. 
Others, equally prejudiced although 
method seems preferable, study a number 
acknowledged masterpieces and thence deduce 
what they would have us believe to be the 
universal and perennial laws of musical beauty. 
A widespread theory, propounded for the 
ime as a starting-point for zesthetics by Herder, is 
that music derives from speech or from gesture. 
Apart from the fact that this theory is extremely 
questionable, and in fact superseded, one may 


their 


texture | 


rounding | 
the nature | 


sesthetics is | 


of | 


first | 


remark that even if it were in the main correct, 
it would not afford sufficiently unequivocal a 


| ground, as is shown by the divergences of the 
writers that have adopted it—among whom 
|Herbert Spencer, Hugo Riemann, and Dr. 


Ingegnieros may be quoted as exemplifying how 
/extremely opposite results are reached from this 
starting-point. 

Other systems are founded on purely formalistic 
conceptions, presenting music either as an abstract 
and mathematical, or as a merely decorative art. 
Again, musical beauty is considered as a particular 
form of ideal and universal Beauty—which leads 
straight into the realm of metaphysics. Dr. Hugo 
Riemann, in his ‘ Elements of musical zesthetics,’ 
studies separately each element of music: intona- 
tion, quality, harmony, tone, rhythm, motives, 
construction, thus leading up to dithyrambs in 
favour of pure, abstract music. One also meets 
|with various utilitarian systems, according to 
which the function of music is of a moral or 
|sociologic order, its  sthetics being only 
la particular application of general sociologic 
|laws; with perfectly unintelligible systems, like 
|that of M. Jules Combarieu, who has invented 
;what he calls ‘an intellectual specialisation 
| of musical elements’—to say nothing many 
|minor systems, of books labelled treatises 
|musical zesthetics, but whose authors content 
{themselves with empirically describing the 
levolution of forms, style and taste, or specifying 
| what 


of 
of 


they believe to be the characteristics of 
f}symphonic or dramatic, pure or programme, 
| harmonic or contrapuntal music. Lastly come 
ithe theory of personal taste and the practical 


| musician’s blissful ignorance, accounted for in the 

terse formula, ‘music is music’—an excellent one 
in its way, but helping only musicians, who are 
happy enough not to need the enlightenment that 
investigators seek. 

The reason this striking discrepancy is 
summed up in one remark from John Stuart Mill's 
Autobiography, that ‘of all arts, music is the most 
remote from positive reality.’ 

Music, in fact, seems to be the only art uncon- 
nected with nature, and having no acknowledged 
| concrete starting-point or model. It offers no 
faithful image of the physical nor of the spiritual 
world ; and whilst all other arts were known to be 
founded on a more or less accurate copy of some 


of 


|object, it alone remained in the bondage of 
| subjectivity. 
| ‘This was enough to baffle the most earnest 


inquirers. And it is self-evident that as long as 
such a state of things prevails, an hope for 
no real progress. The temptation is great to 
conclude that, since one can find no physical basis 
music, One must turn to metaphysics: and in 
their inborn fondness for metaphysics the German 
who have long laid down the law in 


one c 


to 
| 


theorists, 


matters of musical science, have amply improved 
the occasion. rheir tendency culminates in 
| Dr. Riemann’s assertion that ‘ music borrows its 


| data from a world far distant from that from which 
the other arts borrow theirs.’ 
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Can we definitely accept so anomalous 


unsatisfactory a state of things, and remain content 





with admitting music to be fundamentally different 
from all other arts, to be an art on the subject of 
which all abstruse, contradictory, unfounded 
itemet ire to remain uncontrovertible? On 
contr it appears to me that even if we had 
the ightest inkling where to seek for a sound 
f ng principle, we should still feel that principle 
» be necessary : and should still surmise that 
t exists and will be found: that music, like all arts, 
nust be connected with some elementary natural 
data. And, since all arts elaborate something, 
estion is, What does music elaborate? As 
ng as we do not find the answer we are helpless, 
nd have to bear with the dogmas of abstract 
‘ rT ts 
Fortunately, psycho-physiology has of late 
ntered the field, and mere _ physical facts, 
xperimentally discovered and leading not to 
ssumptions, but to truth, begin to annihilate 
eC lat ve theories. 
It has long ago become evident that the physical 
de of tl probl m is not to be ne elected. For 
stance, in his fine book, ‘ L’imagination créatice,’ 
French philosopher, Ribot, expressly remarks 
it ‘Music, the most emotional of arts, is the 
st dependent on physiologic conditions ; 
periments on animals or on human _ beings 
ving that the sensations of sound and movement 
t directly on the organism, and produce a physical 
e of pleasure or pain.’ Another author, Bray, 
his book, ‘Du Be uu, adds that ‘Music creates 
llectual disposition depending on organic 
( ns and on nervous activity, which form a 
which the intellect embroiders.’ 
| re, one 1s hardly —- to find that 
s ( siology has already reached important 
sults hough it has but recently begun to 
t study of matters appertaining to 
lhe happy chance that many cases 
or mental diseases afforded valuable 
have been impossible to 
d several specialists to enter on 
( yns and experiments which it 
xe ‘I 
( ry examination of the writings of 
Wa chek, Ingegnieros, Marcel Nathan, 
1) Lahy convince all students 
t he tr path is at last found 
Ingeg ss b I nga musical et 
1907), seems to me the 
rt on a nt of the facts its adduces 
( or, an eminent alienist, and 
U1 rsit ( Buenos-Ayres, 
: or stray as soon 
hes pure psycho-p! logy. ‘Music, 
Dr. Ingegnieros, ‘results from the inflections 
S ments and emotions on the 
\ This is the Spencerian starting 
f g sentence does away with 
! | nts disting shing song 
) gv » ti natural language ol 
! Musical excitations cause the 
reactior which | emotions are 
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and | characterized, and none of these reactions js 


particular to musical emotion : 
these reactions in common.’ 

This demonstrated fact is welcome to any one 
not liking the idea that music borrows its data from 
a special and far-away sphere. And it is quite a 
relief to be shown that ‘musical language consists 
of all the sounds used by man to express his 
emotions, is similar to speech, and has a similar 
mechanism.’ When, turning to ‘Le langage 
musical,’ by Drs. Dupré and Nathan, we learn that 
‘sounds produce similar reactions in similar beings 
and thus gradually acquire invariable meanings, 
whilst man gradually tends to reproduce the 
sounds that have become symbols of emotional 
states,’ we feel that we have sense at last, and 
not mere fabrications. The same method of 
experimental investigation, accounting as it does 
for complex series of sounds and for rhythm as 
well as for quality, affords an absolute proof that 
musical language arises from mere somatic states, 
and has its model in the functional modification of 
the human organism. Of course, these may be the 
results as well as the causes of emotions, so that 
the new theory need not affect the votaries of 
metaphysic system. But in either case we have 
found an answer. We are no longer incapable of 

gainsaying statements like Leibnitz’s, that ‘ musi 
is the arithmetic of a soul vainly trying to number 
itself,’ Dr. Riemann’s or Herder’s that ‘the 
sonorous movements are —— of the movements 
of the soul.” They may be that, but it is enough 
that they are images of the movements of the 
ganism, which in turn may be images of the 
movements the soul, without this parallelisn 
impairing the value of the matter-of-fact scientific 
method reached. 

So materialistic a 
will perhaps be found 
unparagoned dignity of musical art. 
should this be the case? \ 
phenomenon is no nearer to a_ piece 
than the refraction or the reflection of light to 
a beautiful picture Yet cannot ignor 
fact that th Rembrandt’s, Turner's, or 
Monet's most enchanting paintings is none ¢ 
than this commonplace physical fac We do not 
accol for the beauty of such aaiadiaien by 
referring to the science of optics; nor do I pretend 
to argue that we should account for the beauties 
Bach Beethoven by referring to sphygmogra 
wr to reflex actions. 

There is just as much of soul in music 
is in the arts, all of which have a 
basis of some sort; and this should be 
What want, and what _ psycho-physiolog 
supplies, the proof that the fundam« 
not metaphysical, and that we 
of music something occu 


all emotions haye 


se 


or 


he 
of 
way of putting tl 
incompatible 
physiologic 


music 


ht ¢ 


ol 


we 
basis of 
Ul 


Int 


or ums 
as there 
concrete 


enough 


other 


we 

iS nt of 
should 
it } 


and 


music is 
not reé 
ure. 

One example will show the practical advantages 
of a sound starting-point. Among the variances 


ason as of 


ol yst 


be observed between writers on music, none 
is more striking than the one arising from the 
|question of pure versus programme music. 
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That the detractors of programme music do! «Life of Wagner’ (1904), headed: Berlin- 
not acknowledge their antipathy to be a mere} Weimar complication,’ at whose end I ventured to 
matter of taste is apparent in Dr. Riemann’s| suggest that: ‘In the relations between Wagner 
assertions that there is no connection between|and Liszt the tendency has mostly been to 
entment and sensation -— which is in _ fact | magnify the disposition of the latter at the expense 


ecisely the reverse of what science proves—and 
that therefore pure abstract music is the highest 
and best because it appeals to us without using 
means meretriciously borrowed from other arts: 
‘Music should represent nothing except what is 
in itself and through itself.’ Very little remains of | 
such axioms after psycho-physiology has proved | 
that music need borrow no such means from other 
because music in f and through itself is | 
endowed with the necessary capacities for all its 
eflects. And if abstract music is to be declared | 
best, other reasons than Dr. Riemann’s will have | 
to be found. 
The sifting and probing of the data supplied by 

psycho- physiology devolves on the esthetician | 
proper. And this difficult task can be performed | 
only by an expert in music and in philosophy 
who shall at the same time be an expert in science. | 
} 


itsel 


arts, 








This, being an ideal combination, is likely to 
remain uncommon, and one can hardly expect | 
rapid progress. But the first results 


encouraging enough to show that the formidable 
labour of culling, investigating, and interpreting | 
the facts brought to light by science—a labour | 
hat necessitates a preliminary training of a rather | 
speci ial sort—will not remain fruitless. And a| 

co-operation of musical and 
psychology can but result in endowing us at last, 
not with a system, but with a sound, simple, and 
intelligible method of musical esthetics. 


are | 
| 
| 
| 





udicious science 





THE NEW ‘WAGNER-LISZTV’ 
By WILLIAM ASHTON 
Ill. 
Speaking of a quality he first had occasion to | 
quarters during Liszt’s prolonged | 


ELLIs. 


bserve at close 


visit to Zurich in the autumn of 1856, ni imely, 
a certain ‘Gereiztheit’—or touchiness—Wagner 
remarks in ‘Mein Leben’ (p. 641): ‘It never| 


came to a pitched battle between us, but for the 
rest of my life [—written at least a dozen years 
before its end]—I was left with the presentiment | 
that it might come to such a thing some day, and 
then it would be terrible ; and perhaps it was this | 
very feeling that held me back from any chance | 
explosion, though I otherwise was well enough | 
known among my friends for my inflamm: ibility.’ 


It is to the ‘( ‘orrespondence,’ however, that we 
must go for two leading instances on which | 
‘Mein Leben’ preserves a magnanimous silence. 


rhe first had occurred about two years before that 


visit ; the second, and severer, came just two years 
alter it. ‘To the first of these instances, viz., 
Liszt’s pique at the ultimate yielding of 

hauser’ to the Prussian Court-theatre without his | 








personal direction, I devoted a chapter in vol. iv., | 


|last shadow of reproach in the matter of 


| my 


| Now 


}coupled with Liszt's misconception thereof, that 


| Liszt’s 


of the former, and more particularly to praise his 
“superior tact.” ‘Their characters were entirely 
different ; so much so, that there must have been 
a large fund of lovableness in both, for them to have 
journeyed at all well together: but this episode has 
proved that, when variance arose between them, it 
is not necessarily Wagner that must bear the 
blame,’ and so on. And now our new edition of 
the ‘Correspondence’ clears Wagner from the 

1 that 
‘capitulation’ through its restoring to us a passage 
heretofore suppressed for other reasons. His 
London letter of mid-March, 1855 (undated and 
mis-ranged No. 180 in the older editions) 
commences thus: ‘DEAREST FRANz, I am in 
the awkward position of having to ask you for 
a friendly service of a singular kind. I caznof let 
this Berlin Tannhiuser affair delayed any 
longer ; my fecuniary situation is of too irksome a 
nature for me to keep the chance of Berlin takings 
Formerly the text, as published, 
‘Hiilsen has applied to me 
just what had been 
complete self-exoneration 


be 


closed to me.’ 
ran straight on into 
once more,’ &c.; but 
omitted! ‘The most 
imaginable : 


see 


You know I was only saved from the [financial] catastrophe 
of last year by a Zurich friend [O. Wesendock], who paid 
debts, but on the condition—proposed by myself—that 
until this loan’s repayment I should place my future takings 


under his control, in such a mode that I should merely draw 


through him—a certain fixed sum for my household 
|requirements. This man is a merchant—friendly and 
heartily addicted to me—but still—a merchant. With the 


seeming utter hopelessness of your being called to Berlin, 


he cannot conceive why we don't give in at last ; and since, 


judging by the precedent of every other place, he expects to 
get fine receipts from there—in virtue of the tantieme,—I 
no longer feel in the position to hold out against his 


molestations on this point. 

the remainderless solution of 

and at the 

constant allusions to 
letters to Herr Otto 

a deal of trouble with 

money-making is 


have 
‘capitulation ’ 
key to the 


There you 
that vexed 
same time a 
‘business’ in the London 
 himoall ¢.g.: ‘People have 
me ; but this much is certain, 
not my business in the world, but cveating . . . . 
you, dearest friend, have placed yourself 
between us two [“the world and me "| with the 
most excellent intention, assuredly to deaden the 


problem, 


shock : take care you do not also feel a little of it.’ 
For, to tell the transparent truth, it was Otto 
Wesendonck who had constrained Wagner to 


accept London as we ll, and actually recovered £80 
f his advance by that means (see * Minna vols. ). 
" Valeamenately it was a fee question again, 


terrible game of cross-purposes in 
and equally unfortunately, 1t was 


that, blinding him to the very 


led to the 
winter 1858-59 ; 
‘ Gereiztheit ’ 


‘Tann- | obvious application of a hasty remark of Wagner's, 


as 


nearly brought about an irremediable rupture, 
we now are to see. 
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Possibly it may be remembered that in vol. vi. 
‘Life of W.’. in a tootnote to P- 394; to be 
exact—I referred to ‘an unpublished answer of 
Liszt’s to Wagner’s telegram of New Year’s Eve 
Dec. 31,’58] and a letter of the same evening, 
both of them also unpublished and apparently 
destroyed,’ adding that ‘In the circumstances it 
is hopeless to attempt to get at the right or 
wrong of this rather serious misunderstanding,’ 


‘Money, money !’—never mind how or from where. \y 


| Tristan will pay it all back !—If I go quite crazy, I shajj 


&c. It no longer is hopeless, for the telegram | 


alone of those three important documents has | 
disappeared ; the other two are now presented to | 


us in this new edition of the ‘Correspondence.’ 

l'o set the situation properly ev scéve, it will be 
needful to remind the reader that, at his wits’ end 
for money in his Venice retreat, Wagner had been 
endeavouring to get his only then-uncirculating 
opera, ‘ Rienzi,” mounted at Weimar, among other 
places, and to receive a decent honorarium for it. 
I'he new Weimar Intendant behaved in a shelving 
way to both friends, and Liszt in his letter of 
Dec. 26, '58, jumped at the chance a two-edged 
previous message of Wagner’s had offered of 
breaking off negotiations with his personally 
noxious chief; but—and here starts the trouble 
that Dec. 26 letter of Liszt's had opened with 


obi 


rapturous thanks for the proofs just received of | 


Act I. of the ‘Tristan’ full score. Now enters 


Wagner's ‘new’ letter, dated ‘Sylvester evening 
1859,’ Ze, Dec. 31, 58, and despatched after that 
unpreserved telegram of the same day : 
O DEAREST, DEAREST FRANZ!—You answer me far too 
thetically ! Let me give you quite a humoristic-realistic 


mmentary upon my latest letter. What’s Dingelstedt to 
. what the Grand Duke, or Rienzi ?—All tomfoolery. 
It’s y I require. If that wretched Night-watchman 


1 only sent his measly 25 l.d’rs at once, at any rate, I 


ld not have minded so much; but to add that ‘after the 
first performance (the nincompoop!). You speak about 
to these people ich too gingerly. Tell them: Wagner 
doesn’t car t for any of you, your theatres or his own 


eras; he’s in want of cash, that’s all! Didn’t even you 





lerstand me, then? Didn't I tell you quite plainly and 

ntedly that I’m trying to scrape money together at all 
costs Didn’t I beg you to advocate my operas (Lohengrin 
r flieg. Holl.) at ¢ urg, &c. ? For Heaven’s sake, what 

I to make of Diana de Solange? Am I to undergo such 
manifest derision by you Nota word! Nota sou! 

Well, well! I haven't 1o gulden left now, can’t pay my 
! in send thing to my wife, who wrote me a fort 

( ack that she had run very short. —All this is transient, 

wever. Next Easter, and if my Tristan is finished, I 
shall have more than I require. Only, everyone is leaving 
me stranded at present. Everyone, everyone! From 
nowhere can I look for a definite return.—<And to receive 
Diana de Solanges! It’s enough to drive one crazy! I see 
you’y wguaintance with want—happy man ! 

Or does one reproach me with not living more shabbily ? 
My Franz, when you come to see the second act of Tristan, 
you'll agree that [ require a lot of money. I’m a great 
spendthrift ; but indeed I get something to show for it. 

\ know that. I ask you to remember it. And never 
I take quarrels with Dingelstedt, Duke, or whoever 

I real ea All I want of the world is mere 
I've ything else. For that paroxysm of conceit 

re answerable 3 through your rejoicing over the 





first act of Tristan ; when you come to know the second, 
| forgive me also if my cry to-day is nothing else but 

\ y g g D f ¢ g 

f W “ Z 


telegraph to you still with my last napoleon! 

Adieu ! Happy New Year! 

Send Dante and Mass [Liszt’s ‘Graner’]. But aboy 
all—money ! Honorarium for—Lord knows what! Te 
Dingelstedt he’s every inch an ass; and the Grar 
Duke, his snuff-box is pawned—strict truth! He shoul 
be got to redeem it.—But don’t you ever write me seriously 
or pathetically without. My word, didn’t I say the othe; 
day you all were bores? Has it borne no fruit at all, then? 

Improvement for the New Year! That'll be a fine tale 
Oh, oh! 

Good-night ! Thy R. W. 

This piece of what Germans call ‘ gallows 
humour’ was followed two days later by the long 
explanatory letter, already known to us, 
Jan. 2, ’59. ‘Too late, however: before ti 
second could reach him, Liszt had answered tt 
first, and in such a wrong-headed fashion that, 
with that answer’s tardy revelation to us in this 
new edition, we can fully endorse Wagner’s allusior 
in his of the 7th to ‘the unparalleled lines you 
have found it possible to send me.’ For here, a 
last, are those lines of his bosom-friend’s : 

Not to be exposed any more to the danger of boring you 
with ‘ pathetic, sertous’ phrases, I am returning the first act 
Tristan to Hartei, and shall crave permission not to mak 
acquaintance with the others until after their public issue. 

As my Dante-symphony and .J/ass cannot count as bank 
stock, it will be superfluous to send them to Venice. 
also regard it as no less superfluous, for the future, to receive 
thence telegraphic cries for help and wounding letters. 

In serzous most loyal attachment to thee abides 

F, Liszt 

4th January, 1859. 

The ice-cold sting of it! No, surely this wa 
not Liss/’s unaided composition ; a long-nursed 
Carolynian grudge peeps out. But, for heaven’ 
sake—if he really was so dense as not to seize tl 
‘ gallows-humour ’ of that New Year’s Eve epistle— 


| why did Liszt not telegraph the moment he receive 


| my Dante symphony and Mass cannot count as bank-stocs 


its successor, and implore his friend to return th 
above unopened? It is his not having done s 
even more than the truly ‘unparalleled lines 
themselves—which one might otherwise attribut 
to a passing huff,—that made this incident of suc 
paralytic effect in the long run. That lost oppor 
tunity could never recur, and from the beginning‘ 
1859, accordingly, dates a change in this histon 
friendship which, in spite of temporary patching 
up, was gradually to superinduce a_ virtw 
suspension of correspondence between the lat 
summer of 1861 and the spring of 1872. An 
here again one may justly acquit Wagner 
blame ; for not only did he treat those freezin; 
lines with the greatest indulgence in his answ 
of Jan. 7, ’59--as may be seen in the earli 
editions,—but the very next day he wrote again | 
soften even that, as now at last disclosed to us: 
Venice, 8. January 59- 
My Franz,—I shouldn’t like to have made fre 
concessions to the demon of Misunderstanding. In my on 
case I have just experienced how terribly easy, in a sudé 
state of inward agitation, is a misunderstanding qu 
unthinkable otherwise and after calm reflection. At su 
moments the demon simply lies in wait to cast the blacke 


| veil of fancy o’er our minds. For, after quietly reading yo 


lines through once more, I recognise that the passage : 
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it will be superfluous to send them to Venice,’ was at first 
misunderstood by me as if you intended to say: ‘Since I 
ave something different in mind with my works than mere 
money-making, * as you loudly aver of your own, but am 
- concerned for a friend’s recognition and sympathy 

which you deride,—I will spare you them.’ It was this 
erroneous interpretation that betrayed me into the only 
snappish retort in my letter of yesterday, a retort I heartily 





regret to-day. T 
| now see you merely meant to say to me: ‘As 
feclare your whole concern on every side is only money, 
thing else whatever, and have told me this just after my 
expressing my sympathy for the first act of Tristan, I 
unnot believe that my own works, which are anything but 


you 


ney, will interest you.’ 

Your thus placing yourself in one category with that 
Theatre world and all that bears thereon, was just your 
That in my present commerce with that 
upon what 





strange mistake. 
world, however, I only keep my eye on profits 
sto put me in a position to continue working undeterred by 
any hap, and simply concerned to gain the sympathy of those 
nearest my heart, perhaps yours alone,—for this I surely can 
e blamed the least by one who is equally convinced with 
nyself of the mindlessness and mutilating mania of those 
‘art’-institutes and the great evil bulk of their doings. Yet, 
ut I, too, would gladly be relieved of this last interest in 
r theatrical mart, and dispensed from such necessities as 
that which once compelled me unconditionally, and without 
fulfilment of my craving to entrust the first performance to 
surrender my Tannhiiuser to Berlin (the results 
it being precisely the altogether mindless and 





u, to 
whereof, 
revolting Berlin performances that have brought me in most 

ney, finally led to that ironically desperate attitude of 
ne towards all kindred questions),—that I would fain be 
redeemed from this sole and sad connection left me with the 








ite painfully enough, I’ve already told you on the 2nd of 
this January. 
But enough. Our friendship is suffering from a serious 
lack of personal intercourse ; so let us hope to see that lack 
materially redressed from this year on. I know that 
cloudings of this latest kind will then become impossible. 
To remove all shadow of the chance of such a 
wever, I once more beg you most insistently of to pay 
further heed to my letter of the 2nd January, and xof to 
nswer it. Any letter from yourself which, judging by the 
late of its arrival, I should have to regard as an answer to 
it, / shall not open: to be able to consider it—together 
with my own—as never written. I feel that in the contents 
fthat letter the point might easily be touched whereon 
still am very since it concerns myself, my 
alities, and—therefore 
1ot well be changed now. 


of one, 


sensitive, 
idiosyncrasies inbred in me which 





At this point in the new letter of Jan. 8 we| 


reach what the older editions had converted into a 
postscript to No. 282 (letter of Jan. 7), and there- 
fore may be left tosupplement. But more strongly 
than ever,am I now convinced that Wagner’s brief 
undated lines, ‘ Dearest Franz,—Have you nothing 
to to me, then? Whence am I 
to draw any comfort, if evervene ignores me? 

Thy R.’—ranged immediately after the 
letter of Jan. 2 even in this new edition (No. 280 
in the older)—must have been written when 
he had /ovg waited in vain for an answer from 
Liszt to his letters of Jan. 7 and 8. For Liszt 

and assuredly that was not very noble of him 

sent no reply until the 17th of the /o//owing 
month (No. 283 in the older editions). 


whatever say 


Venice a 











“My recollection of the w ** Act in Liszt's ‘ Bankactien "] was 
s joint-stock speculatior with a [Wagner's foot-note in the 
ginal letter. ] 
t The ret presumably alluded to i ‘But I further assure you 
tyo have 1 nded me at all, < ir darts never hit me; their 
s have ret i in your heart. May this remove then 
it W, 





: 





| 


| 
| 


| ever most-allegiant FRANCISCUs 


| grown 
fic of our Stage, the humbling immorality of which I feel | 


Yes, it indeed was the commencement of a 

growing coolness upon Liszt’s side; for we know 
how Wagner had to ‘ point a pistol even at your 
breast,’ as he himself writes his friend in May, ’59, 
to obtain even by Easter of that year ‘the Dante 
dedicated to me,’ albeit that minor acquaintances 
had received it six weeks earlier. But, merely 
repeating that not a word of this 1859 hailstorm is 
breathed in ‘ Mein Leben,’ let mie conclude with a 
note from the extreme end of our ‘new Wagner 
Liszt,’ written in the mellow eventide of these 
two great friends’ full reconciliation : 
I always allow that yov are right, 
So scold me according 
mislead Thy faithful and for 
Freiburg, 30. April 81. 


ILLUSTRIOUS FRIEND, 
even when you do me an injustice. 
never 


to pleasure; it will 


‘ST. MATTHEW’ PASSION. 

The growth of the use of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion music in this country is of t 
cheering signs of the times in choral circl 
Although this great work is not yet so well-known 
as are ‘ Elijah’ and ‘ The Messiah,’ it is not held in 
less esteem by the oratorio lovers who are familiar 
with its imposing grandeur, deep expression and 
profound beauty. With expanding use there 
up a critical attitude towards the 
existing adaptation of the English and 
many points connected with the interpretation 
of the work have occasioned discussion. With all 


one he 


( 


w¢ yrds, 


this in view, Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. Ivor 
Atkins have coilaborated to produce a new 
edition,* the words of which, although partly 


based upon existing editions, follow more closely 
the original German text. The following preface 
to the new edition will explain the views of the 
editors : 

PREFACE. 


No apology is offered for presenting a new edit 
of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion ; there must always 
be room for every effort to do justice, in an English 


n 
on 


| form, to the noblest sacred work in existence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





In preparing this edition, our aim has been : 
a) In the recitatives, retain the words of 

the Authorised Version, and at the same time to 
reproduce Bach’s declamation as closely as the 
English words allow In the other portions, 
to adopt a translation which should present, as 
Bach’s unique method of 


to 


clearly as possible, 


setting his libretto. 


RECITATIVES, 

In adapting the A.V. it has been thought well in a 
few cases to alter the sequence of the words in ordet 
to preserve some characteristic point of the German 


| version, or Bach’s illuminative treatment of important 


again in No. 73, 


transposition ot 


the end of No. 8, and 
the 


words, CLs 
where the musical setting makes 
some words imperative. 

In one number (No. 54), owing to the directness of 
the English text—there are fewer syllables than in 
Luther’s version—it was important to adhere to the 
actual words of the narrative any repetition, 
and this has been done by a slight rearrangement of 
the musical passage. 


without 


* Publishe y Nov ( 
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In the punctuation of the recitatives, the Oxford 








Reprint (1911) of the 1611 Edition of the A.V. has 
been followed. 
LIBRETTO, 

Iwo translations were placed at our disposal by the 
publishe those of Miss Johnston and Dr. Troutbeck. 
rhis edition aims at retaining all that is best in both. 
Where neither was completely satisfactory, our object 
has been to replace it by a translation more faithful to 


il. The oldest English version, that of Miss 
Johnston, beautiful as it is in its simplicity, is marred 
occasionally by a departure from the sense of the 
example, ‘O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ 

No. 35) is made to end with a 
presenting the picture of 
and in No. 29 the 
violence to Bach’s 


original ; for 
Sunde 
} 


qaoxoiorey, 


Christ’s suffering on the ( 


§ross 
instead of 
ross, 
verse scheme does complete 
musical phrases. 

rhe lhbretto was the 
revision has been the care of Mr. Ivor Atkins. 


first consideration, and its 
From 


the outset, he was aided by the greatly-valued 
co-operation of Professor Charles Sanford Terry, 
M.A., who devoted himself unsparingly to the work 


of comparison and adaptation. 
Modern Bach 
ritings of Parry, Spitta, Pirro, 
rs, has made it abundantly 





criticism, as exemplified in the 
Schweitzer, Heuss, 


ide clear thet if 




















istice is to be done to Bach’s methods, in particular 
to his pictorial and dramatic treatment of the libretto, 
ry ( responsibility must be felt in the right 
e rds, and especially the placing of the 

rds ilready-existing musical framework. 

It 1 that the occasional changes which have 
e€ ide, howeve iy be judged from a 
terary nt of view, will be found to be justified 

the hich they throw upon the characteristi 

f : , ibove all on his unerring 
ot our ot! as 
( ES 
\ slations are not those of Miss 
oO ) routbeck, they have been drawn, 
wit e modifications, from various hymnologies, 
of Miss Frances Cox, Miss Catherine 
\\ 1) W. A ler, and S Henry 
( I or partly written by 
é Fowle Miss H Cam, a 
te { ‘ 
Spe ice es t the Chorale 
Picander, the writer of the rical portions of the 
. Was not entrusted th the choice of words 
various sources, Bach himself 
r ell-known a popular with Lutheran 
‘ vat tness of which satisfied him as 
ent yr scenes immediately preceding 
é In t ‘ the greatest care has been 
to ] ‘ t slation which shall reflect 
I l ental nsisted upon | y 
ne instance we have been guided by the 
N 4 Che ige writt thus :— 
I I fb) ( 
. 
2 3- = — 4 {en 
re 

re a , 

| e+. @ ° x in 2 

ce ° © 2. 
° 





principle of familiarity which actuated him, and have 
included two verses of Sir Henry Baker’s ‘O sacred 
Head surrounded,’ although it is a translation from 
the Latin original. 

There can be no doubt that, to carry out Bach's 
intentions, the Chorales should be accompanied jp 
every instance by the orchestra, and should be sung 
with the natural expression called forth by the 
preceding scene. Such expression should be of a 
broad, corporate character, sympathy and sincerity 
alone being needed to secure it. To save space, 
the accompaniment, which is practically entirely 


reproduced from the voice parts, is not printed 
separately here. 
CORO lL. CORO IL. 
Bach divided his forces into two groups, each 


consisting of a separate orchestra, chorus, and soloists, 
Each group is referred to in the full score as Coro. |, 
or Coro II., or when combined as Coro L., II. All the 
Recitatives and most of the Solos are assigned to 
Coro I. (z.¢., to orchestra and soloists in the Ist group), 
and in this edition, unless otherwise specified 
e.g., Nos. 12, &c.), Coro I. is to be understood. 
TEMPI, EXPRESSION, ETC. 
Bach vary rarely indicated the tempi. 
has done so, his directions are printed in italics. 
editors are responsible for those in roman type. 
Expression marks printed in italics are Bach’s 
those in other type are the editors’. As Bach did 
not use any of the following signs : —<<= >> (>= 
dim., those used will be recognised as 


Where he 


The 


or cresc. OF 
editorial. 
PHRASIN¢ 

the Bach Gesellschaft Editi 
has been followed. Bach’s phrasing is a special st 
and, if interpreted with a modern, rigid sense of bar- 
lines, frequently becomes stiff and distorted. The 
same phrasing is immediately rendered clear whe: 
treated with the elasticity and freedom demanded by 
the outline, or, in many instances, by the sense of th 


Che full score of 








words. 

rhe phrasing of No. 35 is of particular importance 
the semiquavers are slurred in two’s, and in ca 
case the second semiquaver should be played lighth 
we have written out two bars 
manner in which the phrasin 





Following Gervaert 
full, indicating the 
P 








ORNAMENTATION. 

Unfortunately, very vague ideas are held as to the 
execution of Bach’s ornaments, in spite of the valuabl 
work done by Dannreuther /* Mus. Orn.’, vol. i.), whos 
the chief authority on the subject. 

Though it is manifestly impossible to arrive 
an interpretation which shall satisfy every one, yet 
t useful to indicate some where 
from ambiguity « 





cases 


may As 


suffered much 


Rach’s music has 


interpretation. 
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should be performed thus :— 














The first four bars of the Violin Solo :— 














186). 


- / p- 


Alto part, first bar, should be sung thus: 





In No. 78 we have inserted appoggiature where we 
hink they were intended by Bach, and have placed 
hem in parentheses so that they can easily be omitted 
y those who do not accept them. It is possible that 
the appoggiature which are found in the orchestral 
parts of No. 33 should be incorporated in the solo 
parts, but this opens up a large question, and we 
have preferred to leave the number as printed in 
the Bach 





Gesellschaft score. 


SCENES. 


In dividing the work into Scenes, we have followed 
Gervaert and Heuss in the main. There can be no 
that such divisions are of the greatest help 
n making Bach’s treatment of the Gospel narrative 
clear to the hearer. 

Man ble suggestions have been adopted from 
Parry’s ‘ Bach,’ Heuss’s ‘ S. Matthéus’ Passion,’ Pirro’s 
‘LEsthétique de J. S. Bach, and Schweitzer’s monu- 
mental work, now fortunately accessible to English 
readers in Ernest Newman’s translation. 

No author has shown more clear understanding of 
the nobility and spirituality of Bach’s Passion than 
Sit Hubert Parry, and the particular chapter which he 
devotes to this work has been of the greatest assistance 








S . iw horely, 


to us; his general view of Bach must always be 
source of inspiration to students of the n 


aster. 


THE PIANOFORTE PART. 


pianoforte part is the version of 
Marx, but an entire rev rendered 
necessary to make it conform to the full score i l 
by the l 


based upon 


ision was 





Bach Gesellschaft, which must now be taken to 
be the definitive edition. 
have added the sign / in parentheses in places where 
it is practically certain that a shake was intended. 
Following Schweitzer and the Bach Gesellschaft 
preface we have embodied the 


In one or two instances we 


cello part played in 





No. 33 in the pianoforte arrangement. There 

evidence that the ’cellos played in this numl ut 
Mendelssohn's revival of the work in 182 lo 
and chorus parts used on that occasion n 


existence, and an examination of them shows the 
necessary Instrumental cues written at the ‘cello pitch 
an octave below the violas). 
We acknowledge with grat I various 
kinds received from Miss Ella Gibbs, Mr. Harry 
Evans, Miss I. Meiklejohn, Mr. A. E. Brent Smith, 
and others, and ial thanks are oftered to 
Mr. Ernest Newman for many valuable suggestions. 
EDWARD ELGAR 
[VOR ATKINS. 


tude help of 





our spec 
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Occasional Wotes. 


s a period of unusual productivity on 


Che present 
trom 


part of our best-known composers, to judge 


he season’s programme ovtlined in the prospectus 

1ed by the Philharmonic Society, which celebrates 
ts centenary next year. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
concerts, if promises are realised, will alone serve 


to introduce new orchestral works by Sir Edward 
Elvar, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. Edward German, 
a new Symphony (No. 7, in D minor) by Sir Charles 


Stanford, a new Orchestral Drama with a Prologue 


‘Fifine at the fan by Mr. Granville Bantock, and 
settings of ‘ Four famous lyrics’ for voice and orchestra 
by Mr. Landon Ronald. Moreover, the three concerts 


ven in the Autumn of 1912 will provide new orchestral 
works by Sir Frederic Cowen, Dr. Walford Davies 
and Sir Hubert Parry new Orchestral variations, 
‘Life moods,’ by Mr. Arthur Hervey, and a new Song- 


among the reeds,’ by Mr. Thomas F. 
il for the presentation of new British 
and is in accordance 


ycle, ‘ The wind 

Junhill. This ; 
: 

vorks 1s highly gratifying, 


with the traditions of the Society. The dates and 
onductors of the concerts are as follow: IOI 
Novembe Herr Mengelberg ; November 28, Sur 
Charles Stanford; December 5, Herr Safonoff. 
1912) February 8, Sir Edward I : Bebruary 22, 
Mr. I andon Ronald ; March 21, Sir A. C. Mackenzie ; 
Ma , Herr Nikisch ; (1912, Autumn), November 
Sit FE. H. Cowen; November 21, not decided; 
December 5, Sir Hubert Parry. 

The question whether opera is popular in this 
country is a perennial one. All the light of experience 
goes to show that expensive opera is a doubtful 
business, but that cheap opera is widely appreciated. 
Even in September, in London, we find the ¢ Rosa 


and 
Theatre, 


Company at the Broadway Theatre (New Cross), 
the Moody-Manners Company at the Grand 


Fulham, simultaneously attracting audiences by their 
excellent all-round performances. Meanwhile, we have 
Signor Leoncavallo conducting his ‘ Pagliacci’ twice 
a day at the Hippodrome, also before great audiences. 
rhe enterprising and able musical critic of the 


Standard recently published an interview with this 


from which we make the extract 


popula! 


en below. 


composer, 


Signor Leoncavi illo said 


) 1] of 


It is wonderful to find such a band of musicians in a music 
! English institutions, but 

performance last 
g this morning, 
valent for such a 


ull. I know nothing of these 


g 
w, judging from what I saw of the 
ht and from what I feel when condu 

1 Italy, at any rate, we have no eq 








lace of amusement. An orchestra like that which I find 
| not exist in our cafés concerts. Here you have 

! artistic programmes which are attractive to all 
It is foolish to say that you English are not a 

musical nation. You are. Why grand opera is not 
versally popular is be se it Is an expensive luxury, and 
because your impresarios will insist upon ; giving heavy 


er and Strauss can never be popular 


les succeed beds. the | 


agnerian cv« 

diversion is —— but here—in 
shines and the world smiles! 

melody and beautiful voices and 





pay cheaply to hear them, and 


London will become musically enthusiastic as our own 
Milano ! f 

In all comparisons of the attendance at opera at 
home and abroad, it must be borne in mind that the | 
Continental opera houses are subsidised, and _ that 


venerally on the Continent would 
es were withdrawn. 


opera 


ollapse if the subsid 


Sam tntes | 
miserably 


By the time these lines appear, the Sheffield World- 
Tour Choir will have arrived back in England, and 
will thus terminate a unique musical enterprise. The 
Choir left this country on March 17, and has since 
visited Canada, the United States, Queensland, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, Tasmania, Victoria, 
Adelaide, Perth (Western australia), and South 
Africa, and is due in London on September 30. The 
business part of transporting and catering for 200 
persons in a concert-g riving journey round the world 
| demanded exceptional organizing skill and fore sight. 
It says much for the capacity of Dr. Charles Harriss, 
the originator and manager of the tour, that 
been accomplished with so much success. In our 
next issue we shall give a summary account of the 
doings of the Choir. Meantime we welcome them 
and their indefatigable conductor, Dr. Henry Coward 
back to England. 


it has 


not aware if Mr. P. who wrote an 
article on ‘ National music’ in a recent number of the 
Westminster Gas ette, 1s the well-known march-king. 
At any rate it is curious to find a writer whose name | 
identical with that of so intensely national a composer 
arguing that nationalism does not exist in music. He 
commences 

I do not believe there is any such thing as nationalism ir 
music. Music is a universal thing, and what is usually 
termed nationalism in music is really but environic suggestior 
Supposing Wagner had been born in New York, is there any 
reason to suppose that he would not have written just the 
same music as he did ? 
Supposing Mr. John Philip Sousa had been born in 
Naples, or Buda Pesth, or Pekin, is there any reason to 
suppose that he would not have written the same 
marches and cake-walks? There is. The writer, if 
the last-quoted sentence is printed correctly, apparent} 
considers that Wagner’s inborn Germanism would | be 
strong enough to resist all opposing influences—even 
‘environic suggestion.’ In demolishing nationalism 
he seems to be establishing it more firmly than ever. 
Of course there is much force in ‘ environic suggestion, 
but since the various compartments of environment 
happen in general to coincide with the various nations 
of the world, ‘nationalism’ is the better, and accepted, 
word. Mr. P. Sousa would presumably describe the 
American twang, French excitability, and Scottish 
canniness, not as national, but as environic. His 
instance of an American composer who so successfully 
imitated a Johann Strauss waltz as to delude the 
public tells us, as we knew already, that a pronounced 
type of light music can be successfully imitated, but it 
adds little to a discussion on nationality. The next 
phase of the article, which is highly kaleidoscopic, 
jdeals with Stephen Foster, a New York compose 
| who originated a type of melody that came to be 
regarded as native to the soil of South America 
This does not interest us, unless it is intended 
an argument that there are no negro or any other 
| folk-melodies native to the 


»ousa, 


We are 





soil ! 


the correct reading of grace 
is dealt with by well-know 
of the complexity an 


| On pages 645 and 647 
notes in Bach’s works 
musicians. It is illustrative 
uncertainty surrounding this vexed question that 
| conclusions of — writers do not agree. Mr. Maitland 
urgues very cogently for a certain treatment of the 
| grace notes in Bach’s duet and chorus No. 33 ‘St 
| Matthew’ Passion, and Sir Edward Elgarand Mr. Ivor 
|Atkins in their preface to the new edition of the 


oa direct a different treatment. All these writers 
| regard Di innreuther’ s great work on ‘ Musica 
Ornamentaticn’ (two volumes of Novello’s Prime 
Series) as the leading authority on the subject 


generally, but all the same, there is obviously room 
‘ for doubt. 
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THE MUSICAL 





INTERPRETATION OF MUSICAL 
ORNAMENTS. 


THE 


By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


[A PAPER READ AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS, JUNE, 1911.] 
[he revival of public interest in the music of old 
times is of course a most healthy sign of musical 
development ; and we may justly claim to have the 


Tl 


sic presented to us with what approximation may 
possible to the conditions of its original per- 
formance Now that the keyed instruments which 
preceded 4 pianoforte are occasionally to be heard 
nconcerts, it is far more desirable than it was that we 
should pin sole 4 as fully as possible what was the 
meaning which the composers of different 
attached to the signs for the ornamental passages on 
hich so much of ‘their effect depended. Why, it may 
be asked, did they not write out their ornaments in 
full, as they wished them to be performed? There 
are several reasons for this, one of the most obvious 
bei ng the labour to the transcriber ; another was the 
not unnatural wish to guard the art of music and the 
profession of teacher by some small ‘ mysteries of 
the craft’ which only 
after he had been definitely initiated into the musical 
profession. There is a yet more powerful reason in 
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in practical music, and the difference between a correct 
and an incorrect performance of it is enormous. Its 
conventional sign is of course a small note preceding 
one of the ordinary size. The ‘acciaccatura,’ repre- 


| sented by a small note with a stroke through it, has an 


MUSICAL | assured place in notation, 


for the thing which it 


| expresses could not possibly be expressed without it. 


schools | 


a proficient could explain | 


this fact, that the practice of the composers ran, as it | 


ilways does, far ahead of the theoretical science which 


could explain certain dissonances that were oby iously | 


delightful to the hearer and interesting to the executant. 
These dissonances, upon which the music 
iturally to dwell, were not referable to any harmonic 
scheme as then understood, and it was felt to be better 
to express by a conventional sign the fact that they 
stood outside the harmonic sc home. This is especially 


true with regard to the most important ornament of 


all, and the one which is most generally misunderstood 
n the present day, the ‘appoggiatura,’ to which I 
nust direct your attention more « losely lateron. The 
other signs for ornaments, from the sin gle or double 
diagonal lines above the notes used by the Elizabethan 
Virginal composers, to the crowd of marks used by 
the French and German writers immediately before 
Bach, are not really difficult to explain, and at each 
period we are happily provided with a guide on the 
subject in some treatise or other by a contempor: ary 
of the composers in whose works the marks occur. 
U nfortunz ately, we are left without such a guide in the 
earliest signs I have mentioned, but there seems to be 
no doubt that the double strokes indicate either a 
mordent or a pralltriller—probably the former—and 
that the single stroke stands for an appoggiatura 
single or double—coming from below the principal 
note. One of the chief difficulties in regard to 
mmaments is that at different periods people have 
used the technical terms in different 
stated by some authorities, though on what grounds | 
do not know, that the word ‘mordent’ was at one 
time used for what is generally called the ‘ pr alltriller,’ 
that is, of an ornament in which the auxili lary note is 
above the principal. Of course all the recognized 
Writers on the subject apply the word ‘ mordent’ to the 
sign wi ith a little vertical stroke differenti: iting it from 
the sign for the ‘pralltriller.’ H: appily all the existing 
atises were most ably summarised by Dz annreuther 
nhis Primer of Orn: mentation, and it is not necessar y 


senses. It is 


to dwell at length on the interpretation of these 
older signs, since in this book it is made fully 
clear what they all mean. It is in the case 
- the appoggiatura that the greatest confusion 


‘igns, and it is the more curious that it should be so, 


| that 


; meaning 


seems | 


The ‘crushing’ of a note into the chord it precedes is 
one of the most obvious of ornamental devices, and 
one of the few on which little difference of opinion can 
arise. But very often editors and publishers have not 
been sufficiently careful to distinguish between the 
small note with a stroke through it and the small note 
without a stroke, so that many editions of the classics 
exist in which it is almost impossible to tell which 
ornament of the two is meant till we refer to the original 


or to some facsimile reprint. The ‘acciaccatura 
remained in use in England in one very odd way, 
and I am told that it may still occasionally be 


heard in country churches. The desire of overcoming 
the lack of rhythmic definiteness inherent in the organ 
led to the indication of the starting-point of a chord 
by the introduction of the note immediately below the 
bass note as an acciaccatura, so that one used to hear 
effects like this : 
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If the study of ornaments and their interpretation 


| were only in order to restore the practical performance 


lof the 


since of all the ornaments this one has lingered longest | interp: 


few 
the 


well be left to a 
to preserve 
well says in his 
* Several of the 
and the entire 


older music, it might 
specialists who might be trusted 
tradition ; but as Mr. Dannreuther 
preface to the book I have mentioned, 
ornaments occur in daily practice, 
number cannot be ignored, were it only for the fact 
that Sebastian Bach makes extensive use of so many.’ 
It is not only because of Bach’s supreme position in 
music that this is said, but because it is precisely it 

Bach’s music that modern editors and paeupeiane 
have, as I think, strayed farthest from the composer's 
intentions.* The student of Bach meets, at a very 
early stage of his studies, with a number of apparently 
contradictory ways of expressing these ornaments, 
which now are written out in full, now expressed by 
the conventional signs, and sometimes implied, not 
expressed at all. It has been suggested by Spitta 
his practice in this connection differed 
according to the class of performers for whom he was 
writing. In his Church Cantatas, for the most 
part, the recitatives close with the written notes 
exactly as they are to be sung; in some exceptional 
cases, the usual convention has to be observed 
and the cadence performed as if it were in Handel, the 
last note but one being written as ifit were identical with 
the last note, though it is evident that the upper note 
is to be taken there. Even here his practice is not 
uniform, nor does he always make things clear even 
to the church singers. But asa rule he does, and in 
writing for the secular singers and players he uses the 
signs which they would most readily understand. But 
yet the ordinary appoggiatura is used in the con- 
ventional way throughout both sacred and secular 
works, and it is this which has puzzled so many well- 
editors, who have as yet hit upon no regular 
interpreting its value. It can hardly be 
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denied that the best possible authority on the practice 
of Bach’s own time is Daniel Gottlob Tiirk, although 
hi 5 ‘ Klavierschule oder Anweisung zum Klavierspielen 


fur 


did not appear until 1789, nearly forty years after Bach’s 


death. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach stood too near to 
his father’s time to explain quite unmistakably the 
signs which were in ordinary use in his day, since 
every one understood them: but Tiirk embodies 
the practice of Bach’s time with that of later 
composers, and gives us the clearest idea of 
what was in common use a little while before 
jim. His account of the long  appoggiatura 
or long ‘ Vors hlag’ is admirably clear, although 


Dannreuth er is right when he s ays that Tiirk’s explana- 
annot be stric tly applied to compositions 
the time of C. P. E. Bach.’ The long 
Vorschlag consists of a small note placed before a 
large one, and generally of the next lower denomina- 
tion than the principal note, ¢.¢., minim before a semi- 
breve, quaver before a crotchet, &c. The undisputed 
fact that this ornament occupies half the time of the 
principal note has led some later writers to suppose 
that the apparent value of the small note is in all cases 


tions 


anter! ior to 


» be deducted from the principal note, so that a 
‘Vorschla ig’ or appoggiatura which represents a 
quaver before a minim, will be of shorter duration 


than one which represents a crotchet in the same posi- 
tion. These modern interpreters leave out of account 
the all-important use of the appoggiatura before dotted 
notes, for Turk’s rule is quite clear that in that case 
the small note robs the principal note of two-thirds of 
ts value, so that whether in triple or duple time 
the = ncipal note has to be contented with only 
ne-third of its nominal value. This use of the 
‘Vors hlag’ is ignored by almost all modern editors 
and interpreters, yet there are many cases in Bach’s 
works where the strict a according to 
Tirk’s rule would give a great additional grace to the 
music, and in all eae remove from it that 
ierky impression which is undoubtedly produced when 
the sign is ignored interpreted according to the 
apparent value of the auxiliary note. The commonest 
form in which the appoggiatura group 
consisting of a quaver followed by two semiquavers 
ind preceded by a little semiquaver. A great many 
musicians know that when this occurs it is to be played 
s a group of four even semiquavers, with a slight 
the first of the group. There can be 

tat all that in Boccherini’s Violoncello 
\, a well-known passage in the Allegro 
ordinary printed editions as 


~ 





cases it 


occurs is in a 


no 
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n the 
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to the misprint of the 


iccatura. A curious 

ture to nis 

similar group 

occurrence is printed in the 

chestral parts in the conventional manner as 

small quaver before a group consisting of a 
er and two semiquavers, 


rhe error her urse due 
ippoggiatura as if it were an acci: 
the 
whe re a 


e is of ce 


n occurs as late as Rossi 


over 


on its 


first 





sem! 


gigseorteese 


a 


the 


tat the second occurrence of the phrase same 


Lehrer und Lernende, mit kritise hen Anmerkungen’ | 





group is written out in the way 
write it in the present day 


in which we should 


> 


=== 
I have been told, by no less eminent an authority 
than the late W. S. Rockstro, that in his time it was 
universally understood that the groups were to be 


played exactly in the same way, and that the conven- 
tional notation was simply adopted in the first instance 
as a kind of acknowledgment of the obvious fact that 
the appoggiatura note made an unpermitted discord 
if it were taken as a real note. The fact that Seto 
Casals is accustomed to play the passage quoted from 


Boccherini with the short appoggiatura at its first 
occurrence and with the long one at the second, may 
indicate that he uses some edition in which the con- 


vention just referred tois embodied. Mr. Rockstro used 


to maintain, too, that the custom of writing the 
appoggiatura in this conventional way went on to 
much later days than one would ag and es 
Chopin’s Prelude in B flat should be played with ; 


long appoggiatura, thus: 


2 See 


e 
One would not like to force this interpretation upon 
modern pianists, but if editors and others would 
approach the older music without their present 
conviction that the written note is to be interpreted as 
it would be in the present day, we should get a far 
more flowing effect in many things by Bach and other 
masters. There is a not uncommon objection to this 
traditional method of interpretation, based on the 
curious progressions that sometimes result, or where 
there are two appoggiaturas at once. For example, 
in the very difficult number in the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, the duet and chorus ‘So ist mein Jesus nun 
gefangen’ (My Saviour Jesus now is taken), some of the 
appog ygiaturas, if interpreted according to Tiirk’s rule, 
do undoubtedly give very curious progressions, and it 


has therefore become customary to give them in a 
kind of compromise between the long and short 
‘ Vorschliige, sometimes allowing them no more than 
the length of an acciaccatura. Now, to say nothing of 


the ugly, jerky effect that this produces, can any one 
who realizes the wonderful effect of the quiet solo 
voices contrasted with the exclamations of the choir, 
to prefer an interpretation which makes fon 
smocthness? If we defend this 
ation, we must remember that the appoggiatura 
free from harmonic rules, and it did 
the time of Bach’ whether 
consecutive fifths with some 
th s 
tances is a 
Bach, 


hesitate 
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apply Turk’s rule in ts full meaning. When I played 
him the aria in accordance with , he was so 
struck that he suggested brin i new edition of 
he Variations in order to reat detail ho 
the air was to be played. 

The usual text of the aria and the interpretation 


according to Tiirk’s rule, are given on pp. 648, 650. 

do not wish te enforce my own 
of my masters and friends, upon modern students, but 
only to beg the moderns to compare the effect of the 
two interpretations, and to see if they do not 

ith me that the conventional way (putting 
hi gh historical authority) is not most effective 

in the true sense. 


opinions, or those 


agree 
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ARIA ACCORDING TO TURK’s SYSTEM OF INTERPRETATION. 
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*In this instance the strict interpretation of Tiirk’s rule has been modified as, according to the letter of that rule, 
the C sharp would bear the strong accent on the third beat of the bar, and the point of the appoggiatura would be lost. 





Th 


e above reading may be justified by the assumption that the demisemiquaver C sharp, to which the crotchet is tied, 


is regarded as too short to bear the stress of which examples are to be found in bars five and six of the second part 


THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


f the Aria, where the crotchet, tied to a semiquaver, loses virtually its entire value to the appoggiatura before it. 


(J. A. F. M.] 


FOLK-SONG AND DANCE, 


JULY-AUGUST, I9QII. 


The movement for the preservation and revival 
of the use of folk-songs and dances continues to 
spread. The work of collecting is not yet completed ; 
but enough has been done to enable an impartial 
estimate of its value, artistic and educational, to be 
formed. 

A widespread and increasing interest in the subject 
has already been created by means of books, lectures, 
public demonstrations, and so forth. The effective 
dissemination, however, of the material recovered by 
collectors, in a way which shall have permanent 
results, is a task of great difficulty. It involves 
nothing less than the transference of the products of a 
primitive art from the unlettered peasants who created 
it, to the rest of the nation; in other words, the 
revival of songs and dances which, however beautiful 
and captivating they may be, are yet generically 
different from those to which the cultivated classes 
have hitherto been accustomed. 

Naturally, it was upon the school teachers that the 
promoters of the movement, with their eyes upon the 
future, first concentrated their attention, because 
through them only could the children be reached. 
But school teachers, from the very nature of their 
occupation, are, except in holiday time, isolated from 
one another. ‘The difficulty, therefore, was to devise 
1 scheme based upon sound artistic and educational 
principles, and of so attractive a character that it 
would induce those who were desirous of introducing 
the songs and dances into their schools, to devote a 
part of their summer vacation to the study of the 
subject. 

A tentative effort to solve this difficulty was made 
last year at Stratford-upon-Avon by the Governors 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, who for some 
tme had been seeking an opportunity to assist the 
promoters of the movement. How and why they 
came to be attracted in this way will be presently 
explained. ‘That their interest in the matter, however, 
ls genuine enough, and has been expressed, too, in a 
very practical manner, the following detailed account 
of the actual done at Stratford-upon-Avon 





work 





during the Summer Festival just concluded is 
sufficient proof. 

The Session lasted a full month, from July 22 to 
August 19, and the School was attended by students, 
over two hundred in number, who came from all parts 
of England, from Scotland, France, Canada, the 
United States, and Holland. Each student entered 
for one week at least, while some stayed for two, three, 
or even four weeks. 

The classes were held every morning from 9 a.m. to 

2.30 p.m., and—except on Saturdays—in the after- 
noons from five o’clock to half-past six. The Parish 
Parlour and three rooms in the Technical School 
were set aside for the use of the School. To avoid 
overcrowding, and in order that the classes might 
be properly graded, all four rooms were often occupied 
simultaneously. 

The Director of the School, Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, was 
assisted by a Staff of five teachers, viz., Miss Kennedy, 
Miss Wilkinson, Miss Walsh, and the Misses Maud 
and Helen Karpales, all of whom were trained dancers 
and held the teachers’ certificate of the Chelsea 
Physical Training College. The last three, above- 
named, were pianists as well as teachers; while 
Miss Pickupp, the sixth member of the Staff, could 
play the violin or pianoforte as required. The Staff 
was completed by Miss Mattie Kay, the well-known 
singer of folk-songs. 

Every morning at Io o'clock, at the conclusion of 
the first dancing class, all the students assembled in 
the large room of the Technical School to sing and 
study folk-songs. Each song was first sung by Miss 
Mattie Kay, the students—all of whom were supplied 
with books of music—afterwards singing it in unison. 
Between fifty and sixty folk-songs were studied in this 
way, nearly all of them each week. In the intervals 
between the songs Mr. Sharp explained the function 
of the folk-song in the elementary school, and gave 
advice as to the way in which he thought it should be 
used and taught. Short discussions were also initiated 


on various points kindred to the subject, as, for 


instance, the suitability for school use cf nonsense 
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songs (¢.g., ‘As I was g 
highwayman’s songs, poaching songs, Xc. ; 
performed with or 


oing to Banbury’), love songs, 


folk-songs should be without 


ction ; the advantage of dispensing with an accom- 
pa ent in accordance with traditional usage ; how 
far it was wise or possible to resuscitate a type of 
music that was rapidly falling into disuse among those 
who had created it—and so torth. 

I way many aspects of the folk-movement 
revic d and debated—sometimes with much 
eme! Che dis« ms were always interesting 

id often illuminating and instructive ; and,altogether, 


hour was much appreciated, and afforded a 


welcome relief from the more strenuous dancing 
lessons. 
t ¢ } 4 } : 
pon the conclusion of the singing class a 


demonstration of the dances that had just been taught 


rooms was given by the members of 
sometimes supplemented by one or more of 

On one occasion Mr. Kimber, 
from Headington, 


n the several 


snown traditional dancei 





IR. WILLIAM KIMBER, HEADINGTON 


IORRIS 





DANCI 
verformed several Morris jigs, in order that the 
nts might see how the Morris dance was 
lly executed 

I on to p il ruction, students were 
the elements of dance notation. A dance, 
) ( Id be ritten out chorographi« 
illo ) he blackboard, and the symbols care 
explainec ufter which the students would 
10 I t way t members of the class 
onl ht this particular dance, but how to 
‘ f the elves othe ind similar dances from 
10k thout the aid of a teacher. lo this end, 

ep cal work of the dancing classes was concen 
( large upon those elemental movements, 
he Morr tep,’ the ‘Side-step,’ the ‘Caper, 

‘Showing,’ &c., which, because of their very simplicit 
e the most difficult to understand from a written 

tion onl 

( ldren nging games were also taken from time 


to time, usually in the afternoons. 


rhe singing-dances, | 


whether 


ee 


‘A-hunting we will go,’ and ‘ Push the business on 
an interesting and, perhaps, unique survival of an old 
Country-dance Round), were especially popular. 
Altogether, during the four weeks, instruction was 
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DANCE. 


given in twenty-six Morris dances and jigs, twenty 
Country dances, three Sword dances, and _ several 
singing games. The Sword dances, though essentially 
for men, were learned by many of the lady students 
in order that they might teach them to the boys in 
their villages and schools. 

Two lectures, respectively on ‘ English folk-song’ 
and ‘ English folk-dance,’ were given each week by the 
Director in the Memorial Lecture Room, and in each 
of the last two weeks a third lecture, at which lantern 
pictures of folk-singers and dancers, Morris fiddlers, 
&c., were exhibited. The folk-song lecture was 
illustrated with songs by Miss Mattie Kay, and the 
folk-dance lecture with dances by the members of the 
Staff. Mr. Cecil Sharp also explained the construction 
of, and played upon, a very beautiful specimen of the 
traditional instrument, the pipe and tabor, acquired by 
him in a Cotswold village in the neighbourhood{of 





THE FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE, PERFORMED BY 
STUDENTS OF THE CHELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


Stratford. Mr. Sharp’s collection of Morris costumes, 


sticks, swords and other paraphernalia, was exhibited 
in the 
session. 


Memorial Lecture Room throughout the 
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From time to time the Director explained what he 
believed to be the especial uses in the School of the 
several types of folk-dance. The Morris, he pointed 
out, was regarded as a professional dance in the 
villages of its origin ; it was performed only by picked 
men, the best and most agile dancers available. It 
was a difficult dance to learn, and required much time 
to be expended upon its practice. The Country dance, 
on the other hand, was the amateur, social dance of 


the people, easily learned and easily executed ; very 
varied in character, too, if the Playford dances were 
drawn upon as well as the Longways dance. From 


these considerations Mr. Sharp argued that for young 
children, say, under twelve years of age, the Country 
dance was, except in special cases, more suitable than 
the Morris. On the other hand, educationally 
speaking, the Morris was a most valuable dance 
because of the discipline, the long practice, and close 
attention to minute technical detail, which its proper 
performance demanded. For older children and 


Canning Town, taught by the Misses Karpales ; and a 
team of sword dancers from Nottingham, under the 
leadership of Mr. E. Phillips Barker ; on August 11, 
students from the Retford Pupil Teachers’ Centre, 
under the direction of Mr. Hercy Denman; and 
traditional country dancers from the neighbouring 
villages of Honnington and Armscote ; on August 18, 
a team of girls, and another of boy-scouts, from 
Glastonbury, under the direction of the Rev. A. Hook. 
The dancers from Retford, Canning Town and 
Glastonbury were all prize-winners at important local 
competitions who, because of their prowess, were 
invited to perform at Stratford for the benefit of the 


students. They stayed for one or two nights, saw 
Shakespeare plays, were taken on the river, and 
were treated during their visit as guests of the 


authorities. 

At the third demonstration on August 11 the Misses 
Fuller sang several folk-songs to the accompaniment 
of the Irish harp, a very effective instrument for 





TRADITIONAL COUNTRY 


adults it was perhaps the ideal school dance ; 
although, as an ordinary every-day dance for younger 
children, it must be used with great discretion. 

The chief virtue of the Sword dance, apart from its 
physical and wsthetic qualities, lay in the attraction 
that it held for boys. No youth would object to dance 
with a live sword in his hand, whereas it was sometimes 
difficult to persuade him to take part in the Morris or 
country dances. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the Sword dance has alre ady been introduced into 
one of our leading public schools, and that it is now 
being tz wught in training ; ships, to boy-scouts and others. 

In addition to the regular classes and lectures, a 
public exhibition of folk-danc ing was given every week. 
These demonstrations were held on F riday afternoons 
n the Theatre Gardens, the dancers being drawn from 
parts of the country. The following teams 
On July 28, men and women students of 
on August 4, 
ittle children from the Mansfield House Settlement, 


DANCERS 


HONNINGTON, 


FROM 


while at the 


the purpose, especially in the open ai 
sung by Miss 


last demonstration folk-songs were 
Mattie Kay. 

A masque, too, ‘ The 
and produced by Mrs. Harris, consisting mainly of 
folk-songs and dances, was performed on Bank 
Holiday in the Theatre by a troupe of sixty or seventy 
children from Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire. 

It should be added that for an inclusive weekly fee 
= £1 12s. 6d. each student, besides admission to the 

eulz ir dancing and singing received tickets 
fo. seven Shake speai e plays at the Memorial Theatre, 


Merry Haymakers,’ written 


classes, 


and many other minor privileges. Each Saturday 
morning Mr. F. R. Benson visited the Technical 
School and yvave the students a short address upon 


one or other of the plays produced during that week. 
From the above description it will be seen that what 
with the dancing and sing the lectures, 
demonstrations, plays at the theatre, \c., the students 
were kept fully occupied. Apparently, however, and 


ing classes, 
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de spite the intense heat, eve ry one se semed to enjoy | 


himself and to enter heartily into the holiday spir it | 
of the place Che keenness and intelligence shown | 
by the students and their regular attendance at the | 
classes was quite remarkable. But this of course was | 
to be expected ; Tol only those in close sympathy | 
with the movement, who had felt the beauty and | 
realised the educational value of our national music, | 
would voluntarily devote a week of their summer |} 
vacation to school work. No wonder, then, that the | 
students were keen; so keen indeed that many} 
expressed a wish to renew their studies at the | 
earliest opportunity ; and s possible that a Session 
may be held in the winter holidays, probably in a“ 
first week after Christmas 

Che large attendan e and the success which the 


undoubtedly achieved shows that it 

ne need. The revival of the practice 
and dancing in the universities 
and sett and elsewhere, is proceeding 
upace ; as fast s the friends and pioneers of 
the movement could sensi ly or reasonably desire. 

Che moment is not so much to arouse 
enthusiasm as to guide it into the right channel. And 
of education ; for the folk- 
one. Consequently, | 


Summer Sch 





satisfied a gen 


ott n n 


1 | 
fOlK-SINgiIng , schools, 


CiUDS, lements, 


ndee d ; 


need of the 


mainly a 
ements, p! 
te problem, upon which the promoters of 


; 1s 


question 
i 


mo marily, an artist 


he immedia 


the movement would do well to concentrate their 
attention, is how to provide school-teachers, scout 
masters, and others with competent instruction and 
ulvice, so that the dances and songs of the people 
may be launched and disseminated in their best, 
purest and most traditional forms. 
[wo years ago the Board of Education very 
sely recommended the introduction of folk-dances 
| 


elementary and secondary schools. So far, 
they have done little or nothing to supply 
wren the requisite technical knowledge. | 


nto the 
however, 
their teachers wi 


Chis, as is so often the case in this country, has been 
left to private efiort. For two years or more, men | 
and women teachers have been carefully trained 
n the mysteries of English folk-dancing at the | 
Chelsea Physical Training Colleges, where periodical | 
examinations are held and teachers’ certificates | 


effort has, 
demand for | 


candidates. Some 
been made to satisfy the 
iined re uchers. 


iccessful 
then, unofficially 
profess onally 


vranted to st 


[The Summer School, above described, is a further 
attempt to meet the necessities of thecase. Stratford- 
upon-Avon, a home of Shakespeare, situate in the 
middle of England, readily accessible from all parts of 








the co annually attracts a large number of | 
sito e believe that 50,000 persons passed | 
birth-house last year. Moreover, it is 

centre of a great national movement. lor 

rty-four years, the Governors of the 





Memorial Theatre—the only endowed 





theatre in England—1 t yearly presentation of | 
a series of his. plays, the stablishment of a} 
Shakespearean rar nd picture gallery, and in| 
irious other wa ha striven to foster and | 

L Oo ive the study and love of Shakespeare. 
vow in the works of shake spea e the English people 


f not their first the ir most complete 


,a knowledge and 


certain 


= ees fore 





on lo propagate, 





nding of the Shakespearean drama is to] 
sh and quicken the spirit of nationalism, to} 
ulate the growth of a pure and wholesome] 
patriotism Shakespeare is called our reatest | 
national poet because, in a higher degree than anyone 
else, he was the pokesman of our race—the 
mouthpiece, as it were, of the English folk, in the wider | 
sense of that word. It is here that the link between | 
ne two movements, now assoc ated th Stratford, 1 


to be found. 


| conscious, 





whatever its artistic 
sincere expression of a 


For the folk-art of a country, 
merits or demerits, is the 
community, the embodiment, in terms of literature 
dance, or song, of national ideals and aspirations, 
Indeed, in the nature of things, an intimate and 
abiding relationship must always exist between the 
intentioned works of the really great, 
artist, and the un-selfconscious Outpat 
from which he sprang. What, then, 
Shakespeare, the individual, achieved through the 
medium of dramatic art, the folk have, in a lesser 
degree, because within narrower limits, collective} 
expressed in their own primitive art. ; 

Naturally, then, the Governors of the Memorial 
Theatre were among the first to sympathise with the 
| pioneers of the revival of English folk- song and dance, 
and, latterly, to give them pri actical aid in the adv: unce- 
ment of their cause. 


individual 
of the people 








FOLK-SONGS 


THE MISSES FULLER SINGING 
Hence it is that the small country town of Stratford 
| upon- Avon is now the centre of two education 
schemes of the highest national significance, | 
moving on parallel lines toward the same goal. Th 
first and the elder of these is already established, : 
if the experiences of the last month may be taken asa 
augury, it will not be long before there will be erecte 
by its side a National School of Folk-song and Dance 
which, by giving cohesion to the various forces 
work, by conserving tradition and upholding a hig 
standard of perform: ince, will rest upon a secure an 


yt 


| enduring foundation. 


It may interest many readers to know that classes 
for the study of Morris, ¢ ‘ountry and Sword-dan ing, 
and Children’s Singing Games, under Mr. Sharp, 
be held this winter at ‘the South-Western P olytecias 
| Institute, Manresa Road, Chelsea. Full particul 
can be obtained from Miss Wilks, at the Institute 


JAPAN.* 


CANTATA. 


TALE OF OLD 


New CHORAI 


This canta‘a for soli, chorus and orchestra is | 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, and has just been publis shed 
It is a setting of a poem by Alfred Noyes, and is 
| narrative form. The story relates how Yoichi Tenk 
the painter, was the guardiz in of little O Kimi San, the 


< | orphan child of his brother. student, Sawara, came 


* Novello & ( 
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to learn at the painter’s school, and showed such 
aptitude that he was told he could learn no more from 
ae school of Tenko, and must seek inspiration and 
fortune elsewhere. Then it appeared that O Kimi 
San and Sawara were lovers. But the young artist 
was impelled to seek a career before he was united to 
Kimi, and the lovers parted with the hope of soon 
meeting again. Tenko, however, had other designs 
for Kimi, and after untruly declaring that Sawara was 
unfaithful he induced her to marry a rich young 
merchant ‘with bags of gold.’ Sawara, now famous, 
returns to the school of Tenko, and finds that Kimi 
s wedded, but he is readily consoled elsewhere. 
Later he meets Kimi, who still indulges her love for 
nim, and when she finds that he is cold to her 


Trembling, she lifted her head, 

Then like a broken blossom, 

It fell on hisarm. She was dead. 
It is an old story retold in quaint and interesting 
and in a that itself 


style, metre adapts readily to 
musical setting. The composer seems to revel 
n the opportunities of musical effect it presents. 
We are constantly reminded of melodic, harmonic 


that in ‘ Hiawatha’ made him 
me of the most popular choral composers of the day. 
But there are added to this astonishing 
nvention much grace and an occasional 
[The music is without break, and it presents great 
variety and ample occupation for the chorus. Four 
solo voices are required. We think we are justified 
prophesying a wide popularity for the new cantata. 
It takes about an hour to perform. 


und rhythmical idioms 


poignancy. 








Church and Organ Music. 


IS AN ORGANIST AND WHY 


SHOULD HE BI 


rOoO OLD AT FORTY, 


CONSIDERED SO? 


Under the above title, a discussion is in progress 
n a contemporary on this really important question. 


We may as well say at once that our sympathies and 


the man of years and 


not the only sphere in 


support are on the side of 
experience. But music is 

vhich this ridiculous cry is being raised. It is too 
readily assumed that the best results in any ordinary 
profession or business are necessarily obtained from 
young men. Where actual Afysica/ strength is con- 
cerned there may be ground for such an opinion, and 
many examples will readily suggest themselves. But 
here experience and well-matured methods are held 
to be of value, it is surely to the man possessing them 
that a wise employer will turn. It is so easy to invent 
drop upon a phrase such as ‘too old at forty,’ and 
then to class our fellows as on one side or the other. 
After all, what are the objections to a man of forty? 
Are his powers beginning to fail? Is his energy less 
strenuous? Is his personal character yet unformed ? 
We shall find it difficult to advance any of these 
against an organist who has reached that landmark. 
[he young man (and we _ speak from _ personal 
experience, and regret our own early shortcomings 
often thinks too much of himself, his personal 
attributes, his use of the full organ, and the brilliancy 
of his technique. His management of boys often 
leaves much to be desired ; 
5 extraordinary to the attitude of the young 
modern organist. The organ itself is his one thought, 
ind his methods of accompan ment show his im- 
patience. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
instrument sounds at times in a ‘ bad temper,’ which is 
simply that of the organist reflected in it. This may 
be thought an exaggerated ex: unple, but we can recall 


see 


fluency of 


and in this connection it 





There 
sufficient number of organists who 
great age limit (!) whose performances 
But we claim that in a man 
of forty or more years old, there is all the gre: 
chance of finding the characteristics necessary for his 
important duties. It will generally be seen that the 
older man more fully realises his duties as a choit 
master, and this alone gives him a claim to be heard. 
Again, there are no doubt very many younger men of 
high attainments who a adorn any post; but is 
that a sufficient reason for shutting out so many e qually 
gifted men of greater pac oo. both of their duties 
and of the world? We could mention many examples 
of admirable work being done in obscure corners by 
men of fifty, while the names of more than one of 
our prominent organists who are nearer seventy than 
sixty, and whose work is an example to the young red- 
hot organ recitalist, will at once suggest themselves 
These men have no doubt the ‘energy 
but they are examples of what might be found more 
often if the chances were more equal. We plead with 
the « lergy and others who have the power of 
to consider the claims of the man of experience equally 
with those of the tyro. 
knows, of replacing us should we fail. 


than one illustration of what we mean. 


more 
are no doubt a 
have passed the 
may give rise to question. 





of position, 


erection 


Chey have the power, goodness 
} 


But we honestly 


believe that such cases would be few, and least a 
real injustice would be removed. 
The organ in St. John’s Cathedral, Hong Kong, w 


and rebuilt in 1909, but we are glad 
| to note that the organist, Mr. Denman Fuller, hopes t 
|add a double trumpet to the swell, a bass flute to the 
pedal, and to complete the violone by inserting the twelve 
lower pipes. These stops are all, in our opinion, necessary, 
and we hope to learn that the requisite funds will be forth 
coming. Mr. Fuller has commenced a series of organ 
recitals in the Cathedral, which he h 
through the winter months. 


ntirely overhauled 


yppes to carry ol 


On Saturday, June 24, at St. Andrew’s Church, Kow] 





Hong Kong, the new organ built by Messrs. J. W 
Walker & Sons was dedicated by the Bishop. An org: 
recital was given by Mr. E. J. Chapman, who included i 
his programme, works by Guilmant Mag 


A recital was also given later by Mrs. \ 





On September 11, Mr. Gatty Sellars commenced | 


American tour in two years. \fter visiting 
Canadian cities he will give over a hundred recitals in the 


principal cities of the United States. 


ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. Matthias Turton, Skilbeck Street Wesleyan Chapel 


Leeds—Etude Symp! nique, B 
Mr. R. M. Cadman, Id Newt yn P: arish Church, Yorks 
Sonata No. 1, J/erd hy 


( ‘hris t Church Cathedral, Ottawa, Or 


Dp 


Mr. Arthur Dovey, 
* Pensée Printaniére,’ 4 ’ 

Mr. Julius Harrison, Parish Church, Stockport 
in a Cathedral,’ £. S? 
Mr. Denman Fuller, St. | 
Air and Variz — ms in A, //. Sm 
Mr. Alfred H. en, St. Mary's Church, Denl 
on a theme of On undo Gibbons, C. /. Stanford. 


* Meditatio 






Cathedral, Hong Kong 


Prelude 











Mr. G. Stephen Evans, English Congregational Church, 
a ‘The question’ and ‘The answer, 
Wolstenho 


Mr. I. Chas. “McLean, Tabernacle Chapel, Aberystwyth 
Storm Fantasia, / ? 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, 
Toccata (‘ The Doric 

Mr. W. Deane, St. Boniface Chu 
‘Jubilant march,’ Sfazver. 

| Mr. Edgar Miller, Green’s Norton 


in E, Lemare 


Parish Church, Great Yarmouth 


J. & Ba 


rch, Germist 





Transvaa! 
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their Majesties at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the setting is jp 
















































Gi ( indel), Guz every possible way appropriate. Brief without sex ming so 
Mr. Gatty nited Methodist Church interesting in melodic, choral and rhythmic matter, ané 
Third § containing fine climaxes, it must always be remembered 
Dr. Onl grave Church, Torquay those who heard it as a fitting expression in musical terms 

Grand ( Man 4 the thanks of our King and Queen. Several sections stanj 
M Harry ( ! Cent Lesser Concert Room, | out for their beauty, among which we may meation th. 
M r—First 1 So E . diatonic phrase, ‘ Heaven and earth,’ which appea 
Mr. Herbert Walton, St. Peter's rch, Harrogat later. The enharmonic change introducing the 
I 1] D r, Ba ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ is finely managed, and the treatment 
r. H. Coll Cathedral Church of St. Mary, | those words fis majestic in its effect. We welcome tl 
I rg 5 ta in A minor of the fortissimo, for do not the angels cry a/oud he 
| fine point occurs at ‘Thou art the King of Glory,’ wher 
| effective use is again made of enharmonic change, while t 
ORGANIST AND IRMASTER APPOINTMENTS. | thrice-repeated phrase grows each time in intensity 
oe Allen, or ist < ¢ rmaster, the Parish | successively reaching a higher note. The setting s ems t 
Chur Mansfield. us to weld togethér the old and new methods in a marked 
Mr. Fr W. Brock, organist ar choirmaster of All| degree, and could only have been written by one who | 
Saints ruithe. been through the refining schools of our church 
Mr. W. A. G r, organis d « rmaster, North Curry, | without allowing his invention to run in one groove, wh 
S r “” | is the great danger of the organ loft. We are confident th 
r J]. G. Marsh, organist and choirmaster, the Parish | the work will be heard at many a Church Festival, and as 
( r Whit _H slow the accompaniment has been arranged for various groups 
instruments, or for organ alone, there can be no difficulty 
— | this respect. ; 
' 
Review PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
= Vodern British Album for the pianoforte. Pieces by vari 
, - | composers - 
2. & : ae = , : Over the prairi Two ‘Impressions’ for the pianoforte. 
rC. i rt H. Parry Valse Caprice. By Cyril Scot 
Sir ( C. Mar , Vy, B By Roman y Arthur Hintor 
Novel Co.. I Sous bots. By Edgar Barratt. 
" EIT : |G wm Villas n By R. Kreutzlin. ines ae 
Cor selon, Sle Bubat Pear Sil: ani ir z Its erves a good purpose to collect a few of the light 
; : ler which Rees ld be , | airy trifles of our ving compos rs within one cover int 
1 - a : manner of this ‘ Modern British Album,’ especially when, as 
: = : “ee . 1 3 . i .| in the present instance, the regen has the right sequen 
Rendaw endl wendete off tuned yntrasted numbers, all on the same refined artistic 
fois vet foe hangs: clipes encom homoge neous in spirit, and entirely within average tecl 
ee limits. Another advantage is a great saving to the 
“1 2 rs he of ; @ the great) The numbers in this volume are ‘ Asphodel,’ by Mr. 
. . a ie Pg vi ; «4 ‘ I ‘lieed 3 — ; Scott, ‘A Mem ry,” by Mr. Norman O'Neill, ‘Toa “il 
fr nai saan Clie adainin. dal tmame tt aiden,’ by _Mr. Ernest ~ ulsey, ‘ Waggoner’s song 
Te D igeoramno _s a ee ew | Mr. G. H. Clutsam, and ‘Valse gracieuse ’ (which is mot 
oe ' tienen FaDK WHE SNYUNNE OF Un kin t . Mazurka), by Miss Ethel Barns. 
T oe Mr. ( Cyril Scott’s two ‘Impressions,’ which : Andant 
Se Ans tig Old Hund ‘d i a . Sect a tc {22 lan Allegretto enter the colle ctive title , a the ponte, 
,  Ofe a tie in Bi the ure typical examples of his delicate painting in half-tones, 
ieeeeatiiaiis te Reineieal 5 iii « Rent endl and when interpreted and judged with sympathy : ywards 
sd ‘7 H Chur eonaliar sale pear yer ee will be a to contain some charming 
The first -! ara ot tage | and individual effects. Berd alse Caprice is absolute mu 
, of & : py f . s , Aner aga and more s “nen rficial, but just as indivi lual. ae 
' SSR EEK, _—— : he graceful sentimentality of Mr. Hinton’s Romance, 
the Old H di e vie +> ‘din a my “ with its fervent, if somewhat sug ury, climax and subsequent 
' ‘ fading away into sweet nothingness will attract many, 














' ‘go ; whil p- nad "| especially of the fair sex, on the look-out for an eftect 
1 of Bye a Sher tae | drawing room piece. ‘Sous bois,’ a Forest Idyll, by Mr. 
. ae eee Be E. Barratt, appeals to the same audience, particularly those 
| , agen e members whose affections are rooted to the Victorian past, t 
P a age of Sidney Smith and his pretty pianistic ornamentations. 
, : gsr Mr. Kreutzlin in his ‘German Village Scenes’ aims solely 
: ) wa at writing music for little hands and young brains, and he | 
ee ¢ succeeds very well. 
OG r BB , : iad i 
, . , f the teeaa. | 4°" Li and his mu By Arthur Hervey. With 
it r. a 5 1 entirely worthy of portrait ‘ 
1) fort We wer vlad John Lane, The Bodley Head. ] 
t for tl Worcester This is a short and readable account of the gre Hungarian 
t t1 dered as serv musici un’s life and works, by a writer who is an enthusiastic 
‘ s when it imirer of Liszt’s genius. At the moment when the centenary 
will ropriat It i rtainly wort! if | of the birth of the composer-pianist is being widely noticed, tl 
t wn by all who lume should be welcomed by many of the present generation 
tr fl red 1 ; f music students who are often only dimly aware that Liszt 
ex! ted was something more than the greatest virtuoso pianist the 
| } ty he | world has ever s Mr. Hervey declares that the creator 
I] ! readt f th heh pl nic Poem was ne of the greatest, sinceres 
\ 1 only to the nd most original musical thinkers of the 19th centur 
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I nk ing Servi ‘ (Continued on page 603.) 
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Sees sam, ® Thou that hearest Braver. Coleen, tom. 





ANTHEM FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS. 



































































































































FROM “THE TEMPLE.’ 
Composed by H. Watrorp Davir 
V — ee 
rds Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limw1Tep; New YorkK: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
» A ndante espressivo. 
Soprano [F-Pt === at ee a 
Soo. es a 9 === ee noe === = 
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(Continued from page 566.) 
There are to-day few who will dispute this verdict. Liszt’s 
association with, and unselfish support of Wagner, was 
probably one of his most pregnant enthusiasms. If Liszt had 
been an opponent of Wagner, the course of musical 
development would have been disastrously retarded. In 
our issues for August and September, and in our present issue, 
the close relations of Wagner and Liszt are laid bare by 
Mr. Ashton Ellis’s account of their Correspondence, recently 
We need not here follow Mr. Hervey in his 
the composer’s work, because the 
whole subject is now being dealt with in our columns. 
But we can heartily recommend the book. A_ useful 
catalogue of Liszt’s principal compositions and literary 
works, and a list of biographies and works relating to the 
musician, are appended, and add greatly to the value of 


published. 
sketch and estimate o 


the volume. 
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Correspondence. 


THE WHITEHALL 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


ORGANS. 

‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
S1r,—-In answer to Dr. Flood’s query as to the date of 

Norgate’s appointment, may I say that the year 1611 


is quite correctly given. It was on November 25 of that | 


year that Edward Norgate and Andrea Bassano received 
joint grant, with survivorship, of the office of tuner of his 
Majesty’s ‘virginals, organs, and other instruments.’ 

James I., Sign Manual, vol. i., No. 105.] 

The question as to the builder of the organ of 1662 is 
so easily settled. I think Dr. 
iding that the holder of the office of ‘organ maker’ was 

builder. That it was held bya 











necessarily a master organ bu 
practical mechanic there can | 
am strongly of opinion that Father Smith was the first 
master-builder to receive the appointment. 

It should be remembered that there was plenty of work 
tuning and repairing the organs in the various Royal Palaces 
at Whitehall, St. James’s, Hampton Court, Windsor, and 
elsewhere, to keep a handy man well employed, and the 
salary of £20, together with the emoluments of the office and 
payment for work would make the post a most 

person ; but neither work nor 


done, 
desirable one to such a 
remuneration would have been sufficient to tempt a master 
builder to devote the whole of his time to the Royal Service. 
If Farr had been a master-builder, with a workshop and a 
staff of artificers, I take it as certain that he would have built 
many organs, and, with the prestige of the King’s patronage 
to help him, some of these organs would have been in 
impertant buildings. How comes it, then, that out of the 
large number of organs which were built during the early 
years of the reign of Charles II., not a single one has 
hitherto been credited to him ? Is it not incredible that the 
name of a craftsman of sufficient standing to be selected to 
build ‘a fair doble organ’ costing £900, for so important a 
building should have been completely lost, and no other 
work of his hands, before or since, have been chronicled ? 
especially when we remember that at least a dozen of 
Father Smith’s, and about an equal number of Harris’s 
instruments can be dated with certainty between the years 
1660 and 1681 ? ; . 

My own explanation of the matter is that Farr received the 


appointment in 1660 because he seemed a capable man. 
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(Experts were hardly to be looked for, seeing that organs had 
been so long disused.) When a new organ was required, 
and possibly somewhat earlier, a builder of repute was called 
in, to wit, the young German, Bernard Smith, and the 
superiority of his work was so marked that thereafter he was 
employed to do all repairs as well. This much at least is 
certain, that Father Smith did most (and apparently all) 
of Farr’s work from 1671 onwards, though Farr continued to 
hold the position and draw the official salary till his death in 
1681. The assumption that Smith did the work (including 
the building of the organ) from 1662 onwards is supported by 


| the appearance of Farr’s name in the list of Charles IT.’s 





Flood is mistaken in | 


ve, I think, no question, but I] 








* Four and Twenty Fiddlers,’ on November 12, 1663 [‘ The 
King’s Musick,’ pp. 163-4]—possibly by way of compensation 
for his loss of income owing to the employment of Father 
Smith. The fact that his name is found there only once 
seems to suggest that he was no greater success in that 
capacity than as a craftsman, so to console him for his 
removal from the band he was given on May 10, 1664, £30 
a year for the maintenance of Michael Wise, ‘late one of the 
children of his Majesty’s Chappell Royall, whose voice is 
changed,’ as well as certain clothing for the same youth 
[‘The King’s Musick,’ pp. 167-8]. With this he had, 
perforce, to be content. 
Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW FREEMAN. 

Cambridge. 

{[P.S.—Since the above was in type, Mr. G. E. P. 
Arkwright has kindly sent me the following extract from 
the Declared Accounts in the Audit Office, Bundle 392, 
No. 65: ‘Declaration of the account from Mich'** 
1 Chas. I. [1625] to Mich™* following. J/aker, repaire: 
& tuner :—Andrea Bassano for 3 quarters of a year ending 
Midsummer 1626, Edward Norgate succeeding the said 
Andrea Bassano (by letters patent 30 Dec: 9 James I.) 
the first payment to begin from the death of the said 
Andrea Bassano.’ Whether the salary was paid to Bassano 
on behalf of himself and Norgate, or whether Bassano kept 
the whole of it to himself, I should not like to say. Suffice 
it that both were appointed in 1611.] 

[We regret that owing to the great pressure of matter 
we are compelled to hold over the third instalment of 


| Mr. Freeman’s article on the Whitehall Organs.—Ep. .1/. 7°] 
CHIME TUNES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
DEAR S1R,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me the 


opportunity of asking your readers interested in old tunes, for 


| information respecting two melodies played for many years 


y the chimes of the Parish Church, Wellingborough. Up 
to the present I have not been able to trace their origin, and 
as they are chime tunes of great interest I shall be grateful 


for any particulars respecting them. 


Sir Paul Pindar (Ambassador to Turkey in 1611) gave a 
| treble bell to the church in 1640, making a peal of six—the 
number of bells required for these tunes. The week-day 


were—‘ Turkish March’ (this seems to point to 
period near to the benefactions of Sir Paul Pindar), 
* How pleasant is expression,’ and ‘ Henrietta.’ I have 
been unable to obtain the notes of the ‘ Turkish March,* but 


here are the other two tunes: 


No. 1 
PB.) = 
6-5 
2 


é'- 
rier erere ease ee 


[‘ How pleasant is expression’ (?). This tune is printed 
in Loder’s ‘Instruction Book for the Violin,’ published 
nearly a century ago, with no name to it.] 
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*THE PRINCESS ROYAL’ (c#r. 1790). 





[‘ Henrietta’ (?), popularly known as ‘Old Johnny Walker,’ 
made these chimes.’] 


I feel sure that these tunes must be known, as in nearly 
every instance when chimes were put up the tunes selected 
were popular ones of that particular period. 

Believe me, Faithfully yours, 


WILLIAM WOODING STARMER. There is a later tune called ‘ Henrietta,’ but it is totally 5 
Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. unlike the above. ; 
‘The Turkish March’ is probably one which is found in 
books of airs about 1770-80; for chimes were, of course, 
Mr. Frank Kidson, of Leeds, to whom we referred | altered from time to time as airs got out of, or into, favour. 
Mr. Starmer’s letter, replies as follows : Sir Paul Pindar lived in 1669 ‘ Without Bishopsgate,’ and 
next door to Richard Mears, senior, the musical-instrument 
maker. Who knows whether this musical proximity had not 
influence in his giving the treble bell. Did Mears undertake 
‘How IMPERFECT IS EXPRESSION’ (FRENCH AIR). to obtain it for the knight ? 







































One of the tunes you enclose is, ‘How imperfect is 
expression’ : 








Obituary. 





We regret to record the following deaths : 





eo 2 ee =F The Rev. Roginson DucKwortTH, Sub-Dean and Canon 

——T : i~_ ~< of Westminster, who died after a brief illness on September 
; 20. On Sunday, the 17th, he preached at St. Margaret's, 
a Westminster, and on Monday he visited friends at Hawkhurst, 
oe ee ae in Kent, where he died as stated on the Wednesday. Canor 
eo ~ Duckworth was always deeply interested in musical matters. 


He began his connection with Westminster Abbey in 1875, 
}in which year Frederick Bridge was appointed deputy 
organist, James Turle the organist retaining his position only 
formally. It was at this period that, in co-operation with Dr. 








(now Sir Frederick) Bridge, his influence for good in the com posit 

improvement of the music of the services at the Abbey was $a firm, 

felt. The late Canon was made a C.V.O. in 1902. He was The pr 

a a ee Chaplain to the _ Musicians’ Company and Chaplain in “ater fae 

ys yo f th Ordinary to the King. Many will recall with pleasure the re which 

ans. rs ransiation of the admirable sermon he delivered on the occasion of the Wesley folowing 
une, was sung by Mrs.} 7.1) ti t the Abbey in 1010 H “mains were . 

of Olivia in ‘Twelfth Night,’ ee ln Clon on Sa ae ae symp 


cremated at Golder’s Green on September 22, and _ the 


771. From this time it came . . . 
* ? ; | casket was interred next day near to his stall in the Abbey. 








was frequently republished. Mr. H. R. Rose suddenly, from heart failure, at his ee 

: residence at Bedford, on September 5. He was born in 4 es 

Ilow imperfect is expression 1854, and was thus fifty-seven years of age. Mr. Rose was iy ame 
Some emotions to impart, educated at Bedford Grammar School. In 1876 he became Ke 

When we mean a soft confession, organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church, Bedford, and 7 
And yet seck to hide the heart. &c., &c. later he was organist at Regent’s Park Church. He succeeded ean 


The other tune seems to be a version of a country dance | the late Henry Smart as organist of St. Pancras Church, — 
“es ns . A serm« 


dy which, under different titles, was current in the latter | 4 P°St he held for twenty-five years until his resignation Salisbury 
half of the 18th century. These titles are. ‘The wedding | °Wing to failing health. He was a Fellow and a Professor wun} 
ali of the ’ ntury. nese ities are, we il . » . om . 
ring.’ *Nancy’s fancy,’ *The Princess Roval’ (not the of the Royal Academy of Music. In 1880 he married Miss The ne: 
g, ‘ y ancy, ne inces \Oya 10 n __ / a 
, —“aegpt. Lge <a . Clara Samuell, the well-known soprano. Hle leaves two ‘ong and 
r rally so-called), &c. ce ro t 7 : Mendel 
children, one of whom (Miss Nina Kose) is a promising pupil elsso 
‘Nancy's Fancy’ (cir. 1780). at the Royal Academy of Music. Mr. Rose, who was 4 This orator 
ee = ~ - — Freemason, was Grand Organist of the Grand Lodge of - 1847 
DM» #2} oo} * 2 #1 to, et | England, and also Provincial Grand Organist, 1896-10. 952 and \ 
JF. @} }- mg: — =, eet « The Rev. Marcu “- : vd a - this year w 
— —_— he Rev. MArcus Hast, aged seventy-two. He was : 





One reas: " 


well-known as the chief cantor of the Great Synagogue, : 
‘ of hearing 





—_—— = i Duke Street, a post which he had held since 1871. He -- 
= : ~ = ols = _ was also a composer. Ilis works include ‘The fall of Performan 
~——- — 


Jerusalem’ and ‘The death of Moses.’ 








On 
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MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL. 


WORCESTER 


SEPTEMBER IO AND I2 TO I5. 
The 188th meeting of the Three Choirs of Worcester, | 
Hereford and Gloucester was held at Worcester on the 


s. It 


may be stated at once that at no previous 
Festival has there been 


presented a programme of greater 
ty and Lege interest. On these local 
; form the bulk of the audience, and considerations 
are ye in the choice of music and artists. In 
we think no one will seriously 
framers of the programmes 
resented on The old and the new, 
liar and the unfamiliar, were blended in fair proportion, 
isical amateurs of all shades of taste could find much 





occasions 





the circumstances, 
he wisdom of the 


ted on this occasion. 





the 





choir consisted of 63 lady sopranos and 24 boy 
54 lady contraltos and 13 male 56 tenors 
It was a fully compe tent body, 
musical, even in the strongest 
es. There were few lapses from good intonation, 
uugh the whole body not completely unified 
bear in mind that the choir is recruited from three 
the execution was almost invariably fluent 

The superintendent of the chorus was 


altos, 


6 basses 


total, 275. 
being always 


was 


tres) in attack, 
ind sympathetic. 
Mr A. E. Bibbs. 

The orchestra of 97 performers (selected mainly from the 

jon Symphony Orchestra) consisted of fourteen Ist violins 

rincipal Mr. W. H. Reed), twelve 2nd violins (Mr. W. H. 
Ea yres), ten violas (Mr. A. Hobday), eight violoncellos 

. W. H. Squire), nine double-basses (Mr. E. A. Carrodus), 
eight flutes and a piccolo, <, * (the extras being 
required for the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion), an ‘ English horn,’ 

ir clarinets, five bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, 
ree trombones and tuba, kettledrums, Xc., and two harps. 
principal singers (arranged, for safety, in alphabetical 
were: Sopranos: Madame Le Mar, Madame 
Agnes Nicholls, Madame Gleeson-White ; Cor¢ralfos: Miss 
Alice Lakin, Miss Phyllis Lett, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
liss Sara Silvers; Zee Mr. John Coates, Mr. Gervase 
Elwes; Aarttones and Ba Mr. Frederic Austin, 
Mr. William Higley, Mr. Campbell McInnes, Mr. Robert 
Radford, Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 
Herr Fritz Kreisler was solo violinist, Dr. A. H. 
ester), Was organist at morning performances, Dr. 
G. R. Sinclair (Hereford) taking all the evening performances 
and the pianoforte part of the recitatives in the Bach 
sic. Mr. A. E. Brent Smith was the organist 
penir service. 

Mr. wx Atkins (Worcester) was the 
Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Edward 
lantock, Dr. H. Walford Davies, 
’. Brewer and Mr. W. H. Reed conducting their own 

sitions. Mr. Atkins added greatly to his reputation 
$a firm, sound conductor. 

The proceedings commenced as usual with an opening 





oboes 








Passion 
at the 
general conductor, 

I lgar, Mr. Granville 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, 


r 
Db 
' 
i 








service in the Cathedral on Sunday afternoon (September 10) 
which the full choir and orchestra took part. The 
lowing music was performed : 
Symphony in C minor aie iy . Brahms. 
(Last two movements.) 
Psalms 46 and 150—Chant ... G. BR. Sinclair. 


Magnificat in A, and Nunc dimittis in 1D vor Atkins. 


Anthem—‘ How lovely is Thy dwelling-place’ Brahms. 
Ilymn—‘ Eternal God’ (Lasst uns erfreuen) ; 
Kaisermarsch ... Wagner. 
Organ Voluntary -Toc eC cata and Fugue in D (Doric ) 
Bach. 


A sermon was preached by the Very Rev. The Dean of 
Salist uury. 

The next day (Monday, September 11) was devoted to 

ng and strenuous rehearsal, and on Tuesday morning 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah’ was performed in the Cathedral. 
This oratorio has been a feature of every Three Choirs Festival 
since 1847, with the exception of those held at Hereford in 
1852 and Worcester in 1875. The fact that the attendance 
this year was less than usual was not without significance. 
1€ reason is that so many other opportunities are afforded 
f hearing the work elsewhere than at a festival. 
performanc € was a very satisfactory if not brilliant one. 


The 


The 





from the 


| which the 


| longer passage of chorus ensues, 


} to the 
| with an arpeggio figure of accompaniment 


| the composer's facility 
Brewer | 


quality of the singing in the quartet 


another 


expressi\ 


to whom the potentialities of the 


fast, 


described (as it was in the programme-book) as a 
Festival-drama, 
than that of 
its 
added, 
to the 
whether 
could find more 
of not particularly interesting sound. 
the 
unmistakable, and in 
present to feel that they have had some 








| principal soloists were Madame Nicholls, Madame Kirby 
| Lunn, Mr. Coates and Mr. Frederic. Austin. The part of 
}the Youth was well sung by B. A. Watt, a Hereford 


chorister. 

The evening concert on September 12 was also held in 
the Cathedral. The programme included three works by 
English composers, the most novel of which was one by 
Dr. H. Walford Davies entitled ‘Five sayings of Jesus, 
together with a reputed saying (from the Gospel of 
St. Peter) of His, and certain other words chiefly Corived 
** Imitation of Christ ” by Thomas a Kempis.’ The 
setting is a continuous one, and occupies about ten minutes 


in Leese It is written for tenor solo, chorus and 
| orchestra, the choir, except in one instance, uttering the 
Sayings, and the soloist commenting. An instrumental 


prelude, at once solemn and beautiful, induces a receptive 
ood for the first Saying, which isa smooth passage of simple 


monorhythmic four-part harmony. It merges into a short 
tenor solo which ends with a climax of some intensity. \ 
few more bars of chorus follow, and overlap another solo in 


* musical interest is found in the agitated figures of 
the accompaniment. At the words ‘ How can it be called a 
life that begetteth so many, many deaths and plagues’ the 
music rises to great passion, which is immediately quelled by 
the thought ‘ And yet,—it is the object of men’s love.’ A 
and the composer's 
power to express strong feeling is finely exemplified. |The 
words ‘ Love one another even as I have loved you’ return 
tranquil mood, and a not very attractive tenor 
follows. 

final sixteen bars of chorus are a welcome repetition of the 
opening choral movement. On the whole, the music isa 
highly characteristic example of Dr. Davies’s intimate and 


here 


solo 


The 


introspective style. Some would say that it is in part 
suggested by passages in the ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ but we 
are more inclined to believe that its idiom is quite self- 
evolved and natural to the composer. Mr. Gervase Elwes 
sang the solo part with much feeling. 

Another work not previously heard except at the recent 


‘Coronation Te Deum,’ 
t was more effective on this 
Coronation. The work - exhibits 
as a contrapuntist, and his skill to 


great function was Sir Hubert Parry’s 
for soli, chorus and orchestra. 
occasion than it was at the 


contrive powerful climaxes and picturesque effects. As at 
| the Coronation Service, the middle movement or Sanctus 
was found especially attractive. Other features of the 


imposing work are described in another part of our present 
issue (p. 656). The performance wasa very good one, but the 
was in inverse ratio to 

soloists. Elgar’s unaccompanied 
‘Go, song of mine’ (Op. 57), 
item. Its effect naturally varied in 
experience of the listener. The few present 
familiar with its extraordinary depths of 
revealed by small northern choirs who 
have specialised its study, felt something lacking ; but the 
performance, although not fully significant, impressed others 
were not familiar. 
‘horal Symphony 
Atkins’s tempi were inclined to be 


the reputation of the 
motet for six voices, 
interesting 
relation to the 
who were 


was 


eness as 


piece 
An excellent performance of Beethoven's ¢ 
closed the concert. Mr. 
but not unduly so. 

On Wednesday morning the programme was of exceptional 


interest. It says much for the breadth of view of the 
Cathedral dignitaries that they were willing to allow the 
third act of Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ to be given in the Cathedral. 
There is the excuse that the work can with justice be 


sacred 
dramatic 
and 
and, it may be 
that 
vers 
this 


and that the action is not more 
some oratorios; but nevertheless the 
environment are inevitably 
demanded. There is so much in this act 
rather than to the ear, that it is 
the majority of the audience on 
in the instrumental sections than a stream 
But the elevation of 
intelligible dialogue was 
it Was a gratification to many 
acquaintance with 


stage 
suggested, 

appeals 
doubtful 


~asion 


eve 


oce 


the 
any 


music to some ol more 


case 


a work of world-wide reputation. rhe principals were 
Mr. Robert Radford (Gurnemanz), Mr. John Coates 
(Parsifal), and Mr. William Higley (Amfortas), who were 
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all highly it exponents of their often very difficult 
part Mr. RKadford’s sonorous voice told admirably in the 
Cat l. Mr. Atkins showed his knowledge of the score 





lity asa conductor. The band played with great 
of tone, the wood-wind especially excelling. 
Palestrina’s * Stabat Mater,’ a 
iself had admiration, and which 
performance at Dresden.* The 
lition used at Worcester was that so carefully edited by 
Mr. Barclay Squire, who has followed the tradition of the 





1’ was followed by 
h Wagner hin 
1848 | iurranged for 








P parts of the work are generally 
d l into s horus and full chorus, but sometimes the 
semi-chorus is iti mal double-chorus and sometimes 
tl ll chorus is ight parts. Eight soloists sang the 
sen ru n this occasion, and they performed their 


e beauty of tone and chaste expression. 








I horus ) sang steadily and with fine tone. The 
pitch fell, but it 1 not seriously mar the effect. The music 
Ss amazingly teresting ; it is so dignified, massive and 
obviously beautiful. Its well ‘ voiced’ chords were a delight 


The 


new 


to the ear, especially within the walls of a cathedral. 


me concluded with a performance of Elgar's 





ny in | the direction of the composer. 
i fine that brought out many new 
» thos f the audience who had _ previous 





work. The music is now familiar to 
players, and the composer was therefore able 

The mellowing effect 
was an added charm, 


The 


tance with the 
estral 
: all his mind to interpretation. 
Cathedral 
beautiful blend of brass, wood, and strings. 





the resonance in 


Symphony is still received with some dubiety by a few critics, 
t ery fresh performance adds to its appreciation. To 
s it seems to include some of the most beautiful music Elgar 


composed. There are whole sections in the first 


movement alone that are nowhere excelled in sheer beauty in 


any other of his works. He is never more attractive tosome 
of his hearers than when he is brooding quietly over his 
Yet these are the characteristic passages that 


ire disposed almost to ignore. 





Our belief is strong 
that the Symphony has a great future. 

the evening concert, given on September 13 in the 
programme was presented. 
Stanford’s Irish Rhapsody No. 2, in F minor (¢ yp. 34), was 
an effective introd much appreciated by the audience, 
who also greatly applauded Mr. John Coates’s admirable 





very varied 


uction 


performance of Dr. Brewer’s three Pastorals, ‘ An Idyll,’ 
‘Amongst the willows,’ and ‘The Morris dance.’ The 
composer seems to have some infatuation for topics of this 
nd, and he certainly writes con am A new ‘Overture to 

a Greek Tragedy,’ by Granville Bantock, was a very important 
novelty. The tragedy shadowed in the overture is stated to 
it of (Edipus at Colonos (Sophocles), but no detailed 

clue to the music was afforded by the composer. The work 
as m is generally ominous, austere and, as befits its theme, 

















tive f fearful and solemn th yughts. The climaxes 

full of strenuous sound, that it is difficult, at least for 
ordinary listeners, to resolve them into music; but one feels 
ut they represent a mood. Probably their keenness was 
er-accentuated at Worcester by the acoustic properties of 

l. Orchestr t this powerful kind demands 

t ppropriate ar The themes are undoubtedly 
striking al loyed with skill. The Coda 
1 f , and the whole work exhibits a consistency 

f style nd treatment that binds it into a_ unity. 
D $i rd at mat f our coming orchestral 
er (Another pract y ne at this 

vas Elgar M recent 

( ronatior I work made 2 considerable effect in 
Westminster Abbey It is written almost on symphonic 
and st press readth and dignity. As 

Pr r Bant s work, the orchestration was in the 

Wor ] t deafening It was sometimes 
rfect mpossible to hear the music because of the 

I t was clear tha e composition has great 

! ncy in its s t-matter and its treatment. A new 
wor t e abundant pleasure to the audience was a set 
r strings by Mr. Reed, the leader of the band. 

I S riginal one of a not particularly striking 
t that it lent itself to effecti reatment was 

t ttract uriations skilfu ven round it 











by the composer. It goes without saying that the music jg 
thoroughly well adapted to strings. A Scherzo capriccioso 
and a Cavatina treatment were amongst the best numbers, 
Altogether the composition is a notable addition to the 
repertoire of stringed orchestras. Other items in the 
programme were two of Elgar’s ‘ Sea-songs,’ which were wel] 
sung by Miss Phyllis Lett, and Liszt’s * Hungarian Rhapsod 
No. I, in F. . 

Great interest was felt in the performance of Bac} 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion music, which was given on Thursd 
morning. At any time this great composition would dray 
an audience to a Three Choirs Festival, but on the presen 
occasion there was the additional attraction of the firs 
performance of the new edition of the work as edited | 
Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. Ivor Atkins. It was known that 
Mr. Atkins, who conducted, had made a special study of the 
oratorio with a view to this performance, and therefore mu 
was expected. We are unable to go into details. 











It must 
suffice to record that while the interpretation had due warmth 
and colour, it never exhibited the vice of exaggeratior 
in the climaxes. The first part especially was grateful 
to the ear and the mind because of its dignified restraint 
The ejaculations of the second choir in the first chorus were 
delivered firmly and significantly without that startling burs 
of tone that distinguished a celebrated performance of ti 

work elsewhere. The new words tothe recitatives were ver 
acceptable, and seemed grateful to the singers. Whethe 
it was~ wise—in Worcester Cathedral —to employ the 
pianoforte as an accompaniment to recitatives is open t 
doubt, even if the practice may have been intended by Bact 
In our seat it was difficult to hear at all the delicate playing 
of Dr. Sinclair. The orchestral accompaniments were p d 
with affecting purity of tone and style by the accomplis 
performers of the orchestra, and Herr Kreisler’s playing 
of the violin obbligato to the solo, ‘ Have mercy,’ was one 

those perfect things rarely heard. All of the choruses wer 
sung well, and some were very finely done, and the chorales 
made a great effect. The principal soloists were Madame 
Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Gervase Elwes 
(Evangelist), Mr. Campbell McInnes (Christus), Mr. Rober 
Radford. Mr. Elwes and Mr. McInnes sang with moving 
expression. We do not recall finer interpretations of t 
parts. On the whole the performance was one that 
listeners in an elevated mood. 

A notable feature of the proceedings on the day on wl 

3ach’s ‘ Passion’ music was given, was the performance on th 
tower of the Cathedral of two chorales, ‘O Mensch’ an 
*O Haupt voll Blut,’ from the oratorio, by the brass se 
of the orchestra (trumpets, trombones, horns and tuba). $ 
Edward Elgar scored the music, and Mr. Ivor Atkins an 
Professor Sanford Terry, of Aberdeen, conducted. Eact 
chorale was played four times, once from each corner of t! 
tower. The idea was an excellent one, if only that 
appealed to the whole populace. Musically it was success! 
and sentimentally still more so. On the tower itself t 
effect was in the highest degree impressive. 

The programme of the evening performance in 
Cathedral consisted of ‘Five mystical songs’ for baritone s 
and chorus (ad /’4.) by Dr. Vaughan Williams, which wer 
performed for the first time, Elgar’s Violin concerto, a! 
It was stated in the programm 





























th 


Mozart’s Kequiem Mass. 
ok that Dr. Williams’s setting of the ‘ Mystical songs 
occupied him at odd times during the last five years, 
that they had recently undergone considerable revision, and 
the third was written only this year. The words a 
said to be ‘after’ the poems ol George Herbert 
They breathe consolation, and at times joyfulness. 

i combination of old and new idioms, some moda 








music is a 
tonality imparting a certain quaintness and naive simplictt 
that had a distinct charm. The composer is well-known! 
have a close acquaintance with English Folk-song, and t 
peculiarities of this mode of musical expression, indefinit 


though they may be, seem to have permeated his 
style. The songs are for baritone solo—very sympathe 
tically sung by Mr. J. Campbell McInnes—and fou 
of them have an ad /ihitum chorus in’ which th 
singers are directed to murmur with open lips on tt 


sound of the short # in ‘but.’ The effect was interesting 
inasmuch as it provided a tone-colour differentiated from U 
the choral tone. On the whole, 


gs made an impressive eftect. 
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eries of sor 
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The solo in the Violin concerto was played by Herr 
Kreisler in his best style, and the composer conducted. | 
The were better blended than we have | 
reviously heard them, and the performance deepened the 

pression that the work is one of exceptional beauty. The 
Requiem was carefully performed. There were very 
str king effects in the choral climaxes, but the execution was 
lways fluent and agreeable. One could always yield oneself | 
e flow of the music without feeling concern as to any | 
00d of uncertainties. And what fine music it is !] 
Yet it fails to move strongly. The soloists were Madame | 
Le Mar, Miss Lakin, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Ranalow. | 

On the Friday morning (September 15) a performance of 
‘The Messiah’ was given. The soloists were Madame 
Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Elwes, and Mr. 
Radford. The attendance was not nearly so large as it was 
t the performance of the oratorio at previous Festivals. 

The Festival was brought 

} service. Garrett’s 
tis in F, Mr. Ivor Atkins’s ‘ 


S. Ss. Wesley's ‘ Thou wilt keep him,’ 






orchestral effects 





no 


1e 
} 


in the Cathedral 
Magnificat and Nunc } 
Abide with me,” and | 
were 


to a conclusion 


evening 





used. 
Among the distinguished visitors to the Festival were the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and Prince Leopold, who were 
guests of Earl and Countess Beauchamp, at Madresfield, near 
Worcester, and King Manuel and his mother, (Jueen Amelia, | 
who were staying at Wood Norton. 
The programme books used throughout the Festival were 
by Mr. Herbert Thompson, and they displayed that 
ritic’s skill in giving necessary information in a terse and 





greeable style. 
ATTENDANCES, 


IT. x . ? 

Tuesday morning 1,605 2,320 3,053 
Tuesday evening 1,753 1,054 [,159 
Wednesday morning 1,524 1,505 1,619 
Wednesday evening 577 631 607 
Thursday morning 1,858 1,84! 2,933 
Thursday evening 1.974 1,174 1.918 
Friday morning 1,682 2,374 2,350 
11,363 11,799 13,729 

\ttendances at the Sunday | Friday services are not 





nted in the above. 
COLLECTIONS, 
2 ) 1> 
"309 45. OW £524 19. 10 £591 175. tod. 


MR. J. W. RENDLE. 


W. 


Rendle (violinist) can claim the longest record 


! I r of the Three Choirs Festival Orchestra. He 
vas born at Exeter in 1840, and studied under his father, 
1 Blagrove. Ile first played in the orchestra at a 





Festival in 1860, and has not missed a Festival since that 
On July 11, 1851, he received a command to perform 
before (Jueen Victoria and other members of the Royal 
family, at Buckingham Palace. : 


date. 








a T 


THE COMING 


ORCHESTRAI 


SEASON. 
CONCERTS. 
The following particulars of series of orchestral concerts in 
London are announced : 
Philharmoni The 
season will be given as follows: November 7 (Herr 
Mengelberg); November 28 (Sir Charles Stanford) ; 
December 5 (Herr Safonoff); February 8 (Sir Edward 
Elgar) ; February 22 (Mr. Landon Ronald); March 21 


Soctety seven concerts of the 


(Sir A. C. Mackenzie); May 23 (Herr Nikisch). 
Further information is given on p. 646. 


Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts—These concerts will be 
given by the (ueen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir 
Henry |. Wood on October 21, November 4, 


November 18, December 2, January 20, February 3, 
February 17 and March 2. The chief new 
produced will be a Symphony by Dr. Walford Davies. 
Promenade C This series, in 
the Queen’s Hall, will continue on every week-night 
until October 21. Sir Henry J. Wood is the conductor. 
t] 


ne 


} 
WOTK 





cert now progress at 


Sunday Concert Soctety—Concerts will given at 
(Jueen’s Hall by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Sir Henry J. Wood, every Sunday from September 24 
to March 17 (twenty-six concerts). 

Gwynne Aimpton’s Orchestral Concerts for Vi g 
People—Vhe second series will be again held at Steinway 
Hall and will take place on October 14, November 11, 
December 9, January 27, February 24 and March 9. 





Miss 


use 


CHORAL ¢ 
The following works have be 
London and Suburban Choral 
Royal Choral Socie’y (conductor Sir Frederick Bridge) 
Elijah ; The Golden I The Messiah; The 
St. Matthew Passion ; The Dream of Gerontius ; Scenes 
from Parsifal. 


ONCERTS 


sen chosen for performance by 


Societies : 


egend ; 


London Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Arthur Fagge)— 


The Dream of Gerontius; A tale of old Japan 
(Coleridge-Taylor) (first performance); The Soul of 


(Charlton Speer) Recessional (Margaret 
Meredith); The Fir Tree and the Brook (Bertram 
Shapleigh) (first performance); Alto Rhapsody 
(Brahms); Mass in F (Bach); Mass in D (Beethoven). 


Percival 


lexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Soctety (conductor 
Mr. Allen Gill)—Elijah ; Hiawatha ; Israel in Egypt ; 





Messiah ; King Olaf; Dream of Gerontius ; Martyr of 
Antioch ; Faust. 
The Bach Choir (conductor Dr. H. P. Allen)—The 


The St. John Passion. 


Beatitudes (César Franck) ; 
Eaward Mason Choir (conductor Mr. Edward Mason)— 
Young Lochinvar (Haydn Wood); Sunset (Edgar 
L. Bainton) ; Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda (von 
Holst). 
Central London Choral and . /y (conductor 
Mr. David J. Thomas)—St. John’s Eve; Gounod’s Faust. 
Or atorto Choir (conductor Mr. Douglas Redman ; 
Mr. Welton Hickin)—St. Paul; Hear my 
As the Hart Pants; Hymn of Praise ; Gallia 
The Creation ; The Rose of Sharon; Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater; Messiah. 


The 


Orchestral Soci 


Brixt 
organist 


Prayer : 


td 


(Gounod); 








Vunro Dazvison’s Choral = Soctety Advent Hymn 
(Schumann); The Black Knight; Choral fantasia on 
Wagner's ‘The Mastersir Fletcher); The 
Sorcerer (Sullivan). 

RBernond: vy Settlement Choral rid O z C witon 


Maccabveus ; 





ictor Dr. i. ie Borland) Ju 


(ce md 





St. Matthew Passion ; Hymn of Praise ; A Song of the 
English (Bridge). 
Bromley Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Frederic Fertel 
Hiawatha, Parts 1. and II.; Merrie England; Messiah. 
Buckhu Hill Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Otley 
Marshall)—Look at the Clock (Hubert Bath); Sands 
of Dee (Charles Harriss): The Vagabonds (Eaton 


Faning) ; For Empire and for King (Fletcher). 
Ch v Socteti Mr. Otley Marshall) 


wv S. (conductor 
‘ain (Dunhil Eaton Faning). 


; The Vikings ( 
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Mr. David M. Davis)—(selected from) Judas Maccabwas ; 
The G I 1: The Redemption; Elijah; The 
Rose M Cow The May Queen. 
nductor Mr. Julius 
Hart St. Paul: K Ol England ; 
R Harris Dvorak’s Stabat 
.) 1 r Mr. Alb mpson 

( ria R Black Knight; Brahms’s 
Req , iH Ir 

) iiuctor Mr. E. Victor 


Tudas Maccabeeus: 
f Old J upan (Coleridg 


Mr. F. E. 


Judgment. 








! ( Society (conductor Mr. 
Harrv Ek. King Hiawatha, Parts I. and II. ; Hymn 
flr ;3 Songs (Stanford). 

( ( WS conductor Mr. F. W. 
] amber Hiawatha ; The Golden Legend 
y ( ‘ , J fy (conductor 
Mr. E. Stanley R t Merrie England ; St. Matthew 
] Mes pF 


Idle) 


Olaf ; 


Frank 
Bon-bon Suite ; Kin 
( } nductor Mr. Claud Powell) 
I , Redeemer 
(Fletcher). 

( vi and | uw S y (conductor Mr. 
Frank | demp Eli The Messial 
Hymn of Pr ;T W ling of Shon Maclean. 
ww Mr. Harold Macpherson) 


20uno0d); 42nd I’salm (Mendelssohn) ; 





Chora ! x Mr. Harold Macpherson)— 
Ihe Wedding of Shon Maclean (Bath) ; Hymn of Praise, 
h Mu Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. 
ttmar Acis and Galatea ; The Lotos Eaters 


Dr. Charles 
Look at the 


Choral S ve iB y (conductor 


mpwuion ; 





(conductor 





Mr I. W. S r of Jairus; Elijah; The 
I Judg t Part I.; The Flag of 
Eng Brid Passion 
d ( >) } mnductor Mr. E. J. 
(Ju I Spectre’s Bride (Dvordk); Hero and 
Le r (Lloyd); Berlioz’s Faust 
+ Di Cc t/ Soctety (conductors Mr. W. Avalon 


Stanley Roper)—Cavalleria 
Part I.; The Messiah; The 
Phaudrig Crohoore ; Merrie 





( wd ci? Zi rd Ch a Soctet) 
tor Mr. F. W. Belchamber)—Dvorak’s Stabat 
( ral ntasia on Wagner's ‘The Master- 


let r); Concert-version of Carmen 
luctor Mr. Norman Appleton) 
1 (Sterndale Bennett) ; Elijah ; 








NIONS, 
Clapham and Wan ‘h (conductor Mr. George 
l llin’s Daughter (O. Prescott) ; 
iz ighteen part-songs, Xc. 


ndon nductor Mr. G. Day Winter)—Hiawatha, | 
Part I. ; Hear my Prayer. Nine part-songs, &c. 
y and Fin y (conductor Mr. Allen Gill)—Elijah. | 
Seventeen part-songs, Kc. 
mductor Mr. C. Metcalf)—The Spectre’s Bride | 
Dvorak Go, song of mine (Elgar). Eight part-songs, | 














London (conductor a. t F. Dakin 

Hiawatha, Part I. ; The Erl King’s Daughter (Gade 
Eight part-songs, Xc. 

South-East London (conductor Mr. A. G. Gibbs)—Hymn 


and Galatea ; 
1 part-songs, xc. 


Spring’s Message (Gade 





luctor Mr. W. T. 


VW - 
Part II. ; Israel in Egypt. 


Oke) 
IX part-songs, & 


{con 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
The two novelties that first call for notice possess mucl 


‘ommon. They are both national Rhapsodies, the one beir 
*Roumanian,’ written by Enesco, the « 


being * Swedish,’ written by M. Hugo Alfven under the su 


M. Georges 


title of ‘ Midsommarvaka.’ 
traditional or modelled according to the traditional type, 
both cx heightening the characteristic 
their melodies by dec 


ymposers aim at 


orative treatment instead of dis 














by symphonic treatment. The result is 

uity between method and matter. Folk-tunes 
tunes having their ingenuous character rarely underg 
*symphonizing’ with success. In many cases there 
conflict between unsophisticated theme and sophisticat 
development, but also between the hint of ‘ pros . 


and the denial of it conveyed in 
treatment on lines. Both the 
consideration avoided that error. 

the more immediately appealing, for 
intrinsic merit and its style of expression was freer. T 
original and masterly writer for t 
iis ideas were daring in the 
wer 


conveyed in the tune 
absolute Rhapsodies un 


its melodies 
composer 1S a hig 
orchestra. Som 
uit however experimental, they ful a 
captivating. M. Alfven’s little short of t 
other in the worth of its material and in inventiveness, | 
well its programme of illustrating 
for Midsummer-d 
In spite of proverbial odium, comparison is provoked by t 
close juxtaposition of the two works, which were perform 
on August 29 and August 31 respectively. 

The concert on September 6 provided a littl Brit 
triumph in the fine reception accorded to Mr. Balf 
Gardiner’s new ‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance,’ and the cons 
Shepherd Fennel is a character in Hard 





extreme 
success 


co 
work fell a 


doubtless carried out 
festive preparations made in Sweden 





quent encore. 
Wessex tale * The 
in a cottage with a fiddle and a 
scene, the district, and the event are admirably depicted 
Mr. Gardiner’s music, which is of captivating piquancy ar 
all the more telling because of its restraint. The work d 
not call for much description or comment ; it is short 

simple ; lively on the whole, with a more subdued n 
section ; and delicately scored. It will doubtless be hear 


three strangers’ and his dance took | 


‘serpent’ as the band. 17 









ain soon. 

Three pieces for oboe and orchestra, by Mr. Hamilt 
Harty, introduced on September 7, with Mr. Henri 
Busscher as soloist, were light and pretty, as musicianly a 
all Mr. Harty’s work, and bore out their titlkes—‘* Orientale 
‘Chansonette,’ and ‘ A la campagne’ in a refined manner. 

On September 14, Mr. Norman O'Neill received a wel 
deserved ovation after the first performance of his * Variations 
on an Irish air (Op. 29).’ The work was remarkable for it 
technical power and wealth of detail. One could wish t! 
in many places the composer had made a more restraine 
use of his fluent conception of devices of treatment 
orchestration ; but the work as a whole is one of high aim 
and high achievement. It compared well with ‘ The ( 
Pan,’ a Suite for flute and orchestra, by M. Jules Mou 
that was introduced on this with Mr. Alber 
Fransella as soloist. 

Among the most successful of the soloists appearing for t! 
first time at these concerts were Miss Ivy Parkin (pianist 
Miss Myra Dixon (vocalist), Mr. George Rathbor 
(pianist), who played MacDowell’s first Concerto. 


— 


} 





occasion 





The ‘Aria et Varia,’ for carillon, by W. W. Starmet 
which was played with such great success by M. Jos 
Denyn at the the International Concours « 
Carillonneurs (1910), at Malines, was again played ther 
M. Jules van Plas on September 12, and mos 


close of 


by de 


| enthusiastically received by a very large audience. 


Both are based on tunes that ar 


That of M. Enesco was 
had mor 


a, 


Hiawatha 
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Cardiff Festival, is at length to be heard in L mndon. The The summer season’s concerts in Birmingham were 
rformance will take place under the « ag s direction | ecctaloted to a series of vocal and instrumental entertain 
O s Hall, on October - The Cardiff Festival | ments given in the Floral Hall of the Edgbaston Botanical 

Choir will supply the choral bi and the full London | Gardens under Mr. Oscar Pollack’s direction, the last concert 

Symphony Orchestra has been engaged. The soloists will| of the season taking place on September 2, at which 
Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Maurice | Mr. Claude Crossley’s clever girl pianists from Sheffield 
Oisly and Mr. Hert Brown. | were heard in a number of for two pianofortes, and 
Other perform: ances have been arranged as follows: | some well-selected pianoforte solos. On this occasion also a 

Liverpool, November 7 ; Cardiff, November 29 ; Newcastle- | remarkably gifted boy violinist, Master Paul Beard, the son 
lyr November 29; LBatl December 5; Shet eld, | of well-known viola-player of this city, created a great 

D r 12; Bradford, March 1 Aberdeen, in March | sensation by his wonderful executive skill and musicians 

ee | He can scarcely be more than nine or ten years of 
KNELLER HALL. Preparations for the coming musical season are now 
\ popular outdoor concert was given at the R ye il ae completed, and there are likely to be more concerts than 
School of Music, Kneller Hall, on August “30 by the band | ever, orchestral and choral music being especially well 
erformers, under the guidance of various student- | provided for. The Birmingham Festival Choral Society, 
rs. The programme contained such numbers as | so ably conducted by Dr. Sinclair, issued an admirable 
‘Entry of the gladiators,’ Myddleton’s sketch, | scheme which is likely to appeal to all lovers of choral 
1 for ever,’ light operatic s ‘lections, and as a grand music, containing as it does Bach’s monument: ul B minor 
, Eckersberg’s Fantasia *‘ The battle of Waterloo.’ The Mass, Beethoven's ‘Choral symphony,’ Wagner's ‘ Flying 
tone of the band and the discipline it displayed under Dutchman,’ Coleridge Taylor's new work ‘A tale of old 
rying conditions were a strong tribute to > the work of the Japan, Mendelssohn’ s ‘Elijah,’ and the customary Christmas 

School. The concert was given under the guidance of Major | | performance « 1e Messiah.’ : 

\. J. Stretton, M.V.O., Director of the Si chool. The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association’s 
During Major Stretton’s absence in India his work as | progr: ummes are of distinctly popular character, and will 

Director will be undertaken by student C. E. Richardson, include a concert recital of Edward German’s opera ‘ Merrie 

vho has been awarded the silver medal presented annually England,’ and Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ Elgar’s suite ‘From the 

Worshipful Company of Musicians, and has been | Bavarian Highlands,’ ‘The Messiah,” Joseph H. Adams's 

p d bandmaster to the 2nd Batt. King’s Own Regiment. | cantata ‘King Conor,’ and miscellaneous items. 
: PR erg : ; The Midland Musical Society propose giving Sir Arthur 
THE DERBYSHIRE ( HOIR. Sullivan’s alw: Lys- pcr -onedine ‘Gol len Legend,’ Sir Hubert 


‘Fear not, O land’ 





‘We love our Island stor) , 
‘Hail, bright abode’ 
‘Hymn to Music’ 
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Biennial 
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Festival held at 
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At the Duisburg 























Si rl rederic Cowen’s cantat: i, 


The 2,000 voices of this organization were brought | Parry’s ‘Blest pair of Sirens,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ 
vethe t the ‘rvs > ce , Ss ei 1 | i cS . ey . i i} : ethan, 
_ * seg ty tal Palace on eptember 10, anc | Fandel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeeus,’ Brahms’s ‘ German Requiem, 
med out the following programme under the direction | and one of Bach’s sacred cantatas 

Me T haccenatit: ¢ and < ri acr antatas. 

= 3. E, Bonnett : .e Birmingham Choral Union have arranged popular 





‘As ty En nts in summer | -oncerts during the season, all of which will be conducted by 
‘The Englishm an | Mr. Thomas Beecham. The provisional programme con- 
‘Rule —— | tains several novelties, chief among these being Sir Edward 
The Choir was heard at its best in music of a simple design Elgar's Second Symphony. The Birmingham Symphony 
id calli for natural ¢ xpression, rather than in music that | Ire hestr: 1 will give four popular orchestral concerts, 
lired a high state of choral discipline. Circumstances | probably conducted by Mr. Juli in Clifford, of Harrogate. 
acted against any display of striking executive powers, and | Of special interest will be the four ( hamber concerts 
- results obtained in the face of this difficulty were highly | which Messrs. Dale & Forty intend giving at the (Jueen’s 
I ble. The aggregate vocal tone w: s of note worthy | College with th Arthur Catteral String Quartette.’ The 
rity, brightness and strength. Mr. J. Frederick aton | programmes will omprise quartets by Beethoven, Mozart, 
acted as deputy conductor, Mr. Norman Hibberd was the | Strauss, Debussy, Schumann, and Tchi sikovsky. The 
tganist, and vocal solos were given by Mr. Ernest Neale. ‘Harrison’ Concerts will in be inaugurated with the 
: f Madame Tetrazzini. Orch« be 


H. 


last year 


Musical Tin for July, 1910) it was agreed to give an} Ronald, and the London Symphony Orchestra, 
ccasional extra Festival on a smaller scale. The first of }by Mr. Arthur Nikisch, are sure to provide 
ese was arran ged lor Septer nber 23 and 24, to take place orchestral programmes. Of real interest will be the concert 
Eisenach, Bacl h’s birthplace. Three concerts were | to be given by Herr Fritz Kreisler, Mr. Harold Bauer, and 
announ sed: one in St. George’s Church and two in the | Seni wr Casals—a perfect trio of artists. lessrs. Murdoch 
I irstenhof. Among the items were compositions by Bach’s | have also arranged for the re-appearance here of Monsieur 
uncle, J. Christoph Bach, Johannes Eccard (1553-1611), | Ysaye and Monsieur Raoul Pugno, to give a violin and 
I. H. (1586-1630), Bac son Emanuel, H. L. | pianoforte recital. The Royal Society of Artists’ musical 
Hassler and Corelli. The selections from Bach’s own] matinées in connection with the Autumn Exhibition of 
Works included the little-known Cantata No. 158, ‘ Der Pictures will be carried on as usual under Mr. Oscar Pollack’s 
Friede _sei_ mit dir,’ for soprano and bass soloists, with | direction. The Quinlan Opera Company will give a 
ncluding chorale ; the double-chorus | fortnight’s operatic season at the newly-reconstruct¢ d Prin 
Spirit also helpeth us’ ; * Brandenburg’ | of W ales’s Theatre. The repertory is an extensive o 
\ »; the Wed line cantata for soprano and strings} will include W: ag! ers ‘Tani > © Lohe 
: net nur,” and smaller solo The question of} * Valkyrie, and ‘ Offenbach’s 
\narpsichor 1 or pianoforte * was to be ventilated practically. | of Hoffmann’ mp s ‘*Hiinsel und Gretel’ 
Madame Landowska was to play the programme-capriccio | will again be welcome. Puccini's * The l of the Golden 
former instrument, then Herr Georg Sc humann | West’ will probably find a place in the repertory. In 
n the latter ; the same experiment was to be tried with the | addition to all these fixtures there will be a number of 
matic Fantasia.’ | concerts promoted by local artists. 
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performances of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,” Gounod’s 


| * Messe Solennelle,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ cycle, 
land Thomas Facer’s cantata ‘ Maid of Lorn.’ These will 
| form the chief items of interest. 

Orchestral music will chiefly rest with the Birmingham 
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Philharmonic Society, who intend giving eight orchestral 
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of the chief 
Symphony 
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Mr. Landon 
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BRISTOL. 


I lifferent musical societies have commenced their 





" for S I id the following are the works 
t tal in hand: 

Bristol Choral $ ty (conductor, Mr. George Riseley) 
Faust’ (Berl ; ‘Israel in Egypt’ (Handel), with the 
I ( ral Society ; and *‘ The Messiah.’ 

br Mus Soci luctor, Mr. C. W. Stear)— 
Carn Bizet), a ‘The Golden Legend’ (Sullivan). 

Bristol N Philharmonic Society ynductor, Mr. Arnold 
Barter ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ Parts I. and II. (Bach) ; * The 
rst W I rgis Night’ Mendelssohn); ‘* Th Blessed 
I) 1° (D y Songs of the Fleet’ (Stanford) ; and 
I t pair Sirens’ (Part 

West Bristol ¢ ral S ety 














Suit Coleridge-Taylor ’ 
(i 
Chift ( ral S t\ 1 r, Mr. . Ernest Hill) 
‘Mary Stuart oF | sel), ‘Song of the Vikings’ 
{ l £ ry he Holiest ’ (Edwards). 
lessrs. J. S. I Sons’ Choral Society nductor, Mr. 
{ t I *St. ¢ (Ber t), and * Last Minstrel’ 
Fi Mact 
br 1D \ Choir (con r, Mr. F. 
Su s l fs a ] S 
On September 13 Free Methodist 
( r Harrowd s opened, and there 
was a large a ey gave a recital on 
nsti s accustomed ability, and the choir 
Mendels ; * Hear my Prayer’ (Miss Ethel Harris, 
t). There wer s by Miss Harris and Miss Lena 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
ri THREE TOWNS. 
I th’s is tl urgest town in a cerner of the 
ry wit r list from the metropolis has 
! her enterprise and d pment the musical art 
t come t recognised that she occupies 
t ed a po n to | luded in the schemes of 
t ] rs undertaken by London artists. Therefore 
such to Plymouth are now very few, and have 
ome so, it ist regrettably be confessed, thr 
port, tl t lard of S allen 
Wit desire to br life « 
ring Plymouth more u arger centres the 
Misses Smith, w r many years have accomplished much 


luck and 


and gener 


mber 


sity which 
include 


erves reward, enlarged their usual eme to 























pear s of artists who will supply stimulus and artistic 
fit to local end ir. They promise four chamber 
col ring eas each of which will be heard 
‘ t or instrumentalist from the outside world in 
t to their own instrumental quartet 
! ul tor October 25 
Mr. kK. G. Evans is announcing his second series of 
Symphony erts, to include five, with probably an 
additional event in the New Year of festival proportions. 
Dr. Weekes’s Orchestral Society announces two concerts 
r tl eason, I li Symphonies by Gade and Dvorak 
d Concertos for la and organ respectively. Mr. J. W. 
Newton will continue his Symphony concerts at Stonehouse. 
M Hl. Moret nductor of the Guildhall Choral 
s 1 perforn s of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust, 
I T} Dream of Gerontius’ as his 
11 nd Dr. Weekes’s Choral Society have 
| rehearsal. The Emmanuel Choral 
S nducted by Mr. Reginald Waddy, has existed 
ior t periorman of sacred music, but has now 
I d to widen its aim to include secular works, and 
ls to give a concert of part-songs, madrigals, Xc., early 
I eason. 
ON RK} TOWNS 
On August 18 and 19, Axe Vale Musical Society gave 
d performances of ‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ with choir and 
tra of er sixty performers. Mr. W. C. Walton 
nd ury Turner stage-managed. 
B will be revived this season, with 
Mr or. Torquay Amateur Operatic 





Society has selected ‘ The Rose of Persia’ for the next series 
of performances. With every augury for success the Paignton 
Choral Society has drawn upa good programme for the season, 
including the ‘ Hiawatha’ trilogy for autumn performance, 
and Bach’s Magnificat to be given during Lent. Mr. Wilfrid 


Layton is the conductor. 


CORNWALL. 
; forty members has been formed 
and district, with Rev. W. W. Bickford 
conductor and Miss L. Sims as accompanist. On Septe 
17, Camborne Centenary Choir, conducted by Mr. J. H 
Tellam solos and choruses. 


society of about 


A choral 


for Gunnislake 





, Gavea concert ol part songs, 


GLASGOW. 


The Scottish National Exhibition has provided a kind 
secondary musical season, lasting from May till Octobe 
Apart from the usual military and other band perfor 

and organ r¢ citals, some excellent choral concerts have bee 
given by the Choral Union, the Bach Choir, the Orpheu 
Choir, and other | choirs. <A in the 
Exhibition music was the highly successful inauguration 








notable event 


= 
Cal 


the Competitive Festival Movement during Coronatior 
week. 

The Choral and Orchestral Union’s scheme for the coming 
season presents no new features. On the choral side the 
works selected for performance are the first and third 
Acts of * Lohengrin,’ Elgar’s * Scenes from the Bavarian 
Highlands,’ the Easter Scene from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 


Beethoven's Choral Symphony, ‘Elijah,’ and ‘The Messiah.’ 
Mr. Emil Mlynarski will be 
and ‘ The Messiah’ will be under the direction of Mr. Henr 
Verbrugghen, who hi Dr. Coward in the cor 
ductorship of the Choral Union. Messrs. Paterson, Sons&( 
announce a series of recitals to be given by Madame Carreiio, 
Miss Jean Waterston, and others. For his Chamber Concerts 
Mr. A. M. Henderson has secured the co-operation of t 
Brussels Quartet and Mr. George Henschel as vocalist. 
Herr kL. Denhof has issued the preliminary prospectus 
his operascheme. The works to be presented are * Eleh 


f ktra, 
‘Orpheus,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ ; 


is succec ded 














*The Flying Dutchman.’ 

Pollokshields Philharmonic Society (Mr. John Cullen 
conductor) have in hand Elgar’s ‘Caractacus.’ The 
Bach Choir (Mr. J. M. Diack, conductor) will perfor 
the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ the ‘ Easter Oratorio,’ ‘ Christ | 


and the secular cantata ‘ Phoebus 
and Pan.’ In addition there will be some chamber concerts 
and lecture-recitals in which Mr. Fuller Maitland and Mr 
Rk. F. McEwen will take part. The formation of a new choir 
composed of employees of North British Locomo 
Works is the direct outcome of the Competitive Festival. 
As separate choirs the male and the female sections competed 
successfully, and they now unite in forming a mixed-v 
choir of about 100 voices, under the conductorship of Mr. 
B. W. Hartley. 

Other prospective programmes are: Western Chora 
Union, Mendelssohn's * Lobgesang,’ ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding 
feast’; Glasgow Operatic Society, André Messas , 
‘Véronique’; Ayr Choral Union, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lot 
gesang,’ the Finale from Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,’ and mi 
cellaneous part-songs; Stirling Choral Union, ‘The 
Mikado,’ ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ Requiem for chorus 
and strings by Cornelius, and These four 
Societies are conducted by Mr. Wilfrid E. Senior. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association Choir (Mr. R. L. Reid, 
conductor), will perform Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ and * The 
Messiah’; Cambuslang Choral Society (Mr. J. M. Diack, 
conductor), an operatic programme with orchestral accom 
paniment, Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore,’ and miscellaneous 
pieces ; Western Amateur Orchestra (Mr. John Mactaggart, 
conductor), Beethoven’s second Symphony, the ‘ Prometheus 
overture, Rimsky-Korsakofi’s suite, ‘Snegourotchka,’ and 
Mackenzie's Rhapsodie Ecossaise, No. 1; Paisley Phi 
harmonic Society (Mr. John Mactaggart, conductor), 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony, No. 1, in C minor, Saint-Saénss 
Suite in D, Mozart’s overture, * Cosi fan tutte,’ and some 
smaller numbers by Russian composers. 


in death’s dark prison,’ 
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LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 








Debussy’s ‘ L’enfant prodigue,’ and Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel 
und Gretel.’ 
The seventy-third season of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Percy Harrison will give his usual series of four 
now adds the word ‘ Limited’ to its official title, | concerts in’ the Philharmonic Hall, commencing with 
ens on October 10. The choral rehearsals commenced | Madame Tetrazzini on October 11, and, ‘in deference to the 
on September 4, the works upon which the singers are | growing taste for orchestral music,’ Mr. Harrison has 
engaged including Sir Frederic Cowen’s ‘The Veil,’ | arranged for the New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
Berlioz’s ‘ ¢ ‘hildhood of Christ,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A| Mr, Landon Ronald, to play on November 29, and the 











ope 
n 


. - ? > >? ‘ Ile . > ’ “ 
tale of old Japan,’ and Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel’ ; | London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Nikisch, on 
in addition to unaccompanied part-songs, in which the March 14. 
} . . cl ¢ > ih > > ‘ >} . . . . 
Philharmonic choir are usually at their _best—albeit Chamber music is to receive exceptional attention during 
the opportunities are too infrequent. The instrumental | the season, and pleasurable anticipation is caused by the 


novelties include Rachmaninoff’s third Pianoforte con-| announcement that the Brodsky Quartet. will give four 
» and Symphony in E minor, which the composer | concerts in St. George’s Hall, and that visits will be paid by 





respectively play and conduct on October 24. Mr. | the St. Petersburg (Quartet, the Rosé (Juartet, the English 
liam Wallace’s Symphonic Poem ‘Villon’ w ill have | String Quartet, and the Brussels (Juartet, under the direction 
hearing on November 21. This clever musician’s name |of Mr. Lawrence Atkinson. The newly-formed Rodewald 


will be noted with especial interest as appearing for the first | Concert Club (president Sir C. V. Stanford) commences 

time in the Society’s programmes. New instrumental works | operations in the Carlton Hall, on October 16, with 

y English composers do not figure prominently in the | chamber concert given by the Rawdon Briggs (Quartet. On 

scheme. We are to hear Sir Edward E lgar’s new second | Qctober 30, Mr. Plunket Greene will give a recital, and 

Symphony on January g ; and another native musician who | other interesting evenings will follow fortnightly. 

has achieved a sure place in our affections, Edward German, If some henoitinent person or persons wena provide an 
to be again represented by his ‘Welsh Rhapsody.’ | endowment fund for choral societies in our great centres, the 

He at Kreisler will play Elgar's Violin concerto on January 9. | advantage to the public generally would probably equal, if 

Sir Frederic Cowen will cond uct eight of the twelve concerts, not exceed, that of the multiplying of free libraries and the 


the remaining four being in the hands of ‘guest-conductors’ : provision of half the cost of chapel organs. It would at least 
Mr. T. Beecham, M. Rachmaninoff, Mr. Landon Ronald, | obyiate the necessity for performing the ‘ Messiah’ 
and Sir Henry J. Wood. and the ‘Elijah’ so frequently. The former work is 


The Committee of the famous Welsh Choral Union| jn fashion this year, and of the three performances to 
announce four concerts, at the first of which, on November 18, | pe given in December by important choral bodies, two are 
gar’s ‘King Olaf’ and a miscellaneous selection will be] announced by the Liverpool Choral Society (formerly 
performed. The ‘ Messiah,’ on December 16, is a choice|}nown as the Methodist Choral Union) and the Catholic 
ctuated probably by financial reasons, as also the! philharmonic Society. This latter recently-formed organiza- 
miscellaneous concert on February 3, at which Madame |tjon will revive Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’ at their second 
Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford will sing and | concert in March. 
M. Zacharewitsch play. The magnificent choir which Mr. Thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Rushworth « 
Harry Evans’s genius has called into being will have its chief Dreaper, the Hallé Orchestra will pay two visits to Liverpool, 
portunity on March 16, when Bach's * St. Matthew’! being conducted on October 21 by Mr. Michael Balling, 
Passion is to be sung. Their earlier performance of this| and on December 2 bv Sir Edward Elgar, whose second 
noble classic, in 1907, created a deep impression, and symphony will be performed for the first time here on this 
ins as one of their most notable achievements, although | oecasion. 
hese are many in number. | | The scheme of the Corporation free lectures for the ensuing 
\n exceptionally interesting scheme has been drawn up|} cecsion to be given in the Central Picton Hall and in various 
for the eight concerts to be given in the Philharmonic Hall} halls in the outlying suburbs, includes ‘ Handel and his 
by the Akeroyd Symphony Orchestra. The programmes | music,’ with vocal and instrumental selections (Rev. H. H. 
are a happy b lend of the strictly classical with the less-stric tly McCullagh), ‘West Country Folk-songs’ (Mr. Ernest Young), 
lassical. The works promised i include Johann Strauss’s suite | « ¢ )pera: its origin and development’ (Mr. Albert ¥, 
‘Ritter Pasman,’ Von Holst’s * Somerset Rhapsody’ and | Workman), and ‘Song, grave and gay’ (Mr. F. H. Seddon). 
Stanford’s ‘Irish Rhapsody,’ ‘The lament for the son of] The West Kirl vy Choral Society are putting Elgar’s ‘ Black 
Ossian’; also his new Symphony, written for the Centenary | knight’ into rehearsal, and the Ormskirk Musici ur Association 
the London Philharmonic Society. ms 
The enterprising Societa Armonica, a combination of 


leading amateur and professional instrumentalists, will give 


Ing 














have selected Elgar’s ‘Coronation Ode’ and Brahms’s 
|‘ Requiem’ to be sung at their first and second concerts 
: . . or ; ., >| | respectively. 

three concerts in the Philharmonic Hall. The Committee’s The Warrington Musical Soc iety will sing E lg ur’s * Black 
saa with modern music of an advanced trend is again knight” and Gounod’s ‘ By Babylon’ ss wave’ at thelr Geet 
shown in the draft programmes. At the first concert, on} concert on November 22. and Dvorak’s * Stabat Mater’ at 


November 4, a symphony by Ernest Chausson will be played | | their third concert on March 20. 
w the first time in Liverpool. 
Founded for the object of providing innocent recreation for = 
the people on Sundays, the Liverpool Sunday Society MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 
commences its twenty- ‘sixth annual series of concerts and | siete (aes ; . 
lectures on Sunday evenings in St. George’s Hall on The coming season promises to be the most distinguished 


a 8. A subscription of three shillings entitles a|ever known here. The problem of finding a successor to 

ember to twenty-two tickets for the rese rved seats. To| Hans Richter is a formidable but nota baffling one. Richter 
he general public the admission is free ; a collection is|came to us at a time when he stood forth pre-eminent 
taken. The varied contents of the syllabus testify to the | amongst European conductors ; his withdrawal into private 
ibility of the management in providing musical recreation on | life and Mottl’s recent death leave Nikisch, Weingartner and 
sunday evenings for those who require it. In addition to} Strauss the outstanding men in Europe. They started con- 
he Society’s orchestra, which in Mr. John Lawson has an | ducting in early life, and commanding gifts enabled them to 
able and accomplished conductor, other bands are also | forge ahead. But both in England and abroad there are 
casionally heard, and first-rate vocalists. The Society has | other men of singular capacity, yet of a younger generation, 
utlived the difficulties of its early days, when a good deal of | who, given the chance, would eagerly embrace the —— 
pposition was shown to the movement. | nity of making the Hallé concerts still more renowned, their 
Exceptional interest attaches to the visit of the Quinlan | personal success being bound up in the continued welfare 
Upera Company, which will occupy the Royal Court Theatre| of the enterprise. To-day the choice of potential 
irom October 2 to 14. The works to be performed are | conductors is vastly greater than it was when Richter was 
Wagner’s * Valkyrie’ and ‘Tannhaiiser,’ Bizet’s ‘Carmen,’ | elected to the post—indeed, few things show the rapid 
plenbach’s ‘Tales of Hofimann,’ Puccini's ‘ Madame | progress of the past decade or two more clearly than a 
jutterfly’ and ‘The girl of the Golden West (first | comparison of the names of the guest-conductors following 
production in English), Verdi's ‘ Aida,’ Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ | Sir Charles Halle’s death and those already arranged. Ten 
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ra dozen men will be heard during the approaching season : 
Bantock, Beecham, Bridge (* Messiah’), Ronald, Wood ; 
Balling, Fried, Gabrilovich, Miiller-Reuter and Schalk 


ly been engaged. The arrangements are not 








ready for publication at the time of going to press, and must 
e dealt with next m greater fulness. 
Che ‘ ballad’ style of concert has not flourished greatly 
ere in recent years. Formerly the Harrison series were 
lusively of this type, but latterly they have reflected the 
nged sical taste and ha ncluded both orchestral and 
umber music ; so that it has been left for Mr. Brand Lane 





concert-goer on Saturday nights, 

h hand—witness the first 
da, Kirkby Lunn, Van _ Dyck, 
Elman. Mr. Lane’s choir 


lavish 





programme 


Henschel, Carrefi 








iriably sings at these concerts, too ; about 300 voices 
trong, it egan its career in the competitive arena Ol the 
Crystal e Temperance Fetes of the eighties, and 
It g longer active participants in latter-day festivals, 
e list of choral works announced for this season is mainly 
rawn fr works which have done duty as test-pieces at 
rthert ivals. 
Bauer, Casals and Kreisler give our season a good send 
m October 2. The Manchester Orpheus Choir’s annual 
rt on October 18 will inaugurate a period of tremendous | 
sical activity, for on the top of everything else comes the 
rtnight of grand opera with the touring Quinlan company, 
Debussy’s * L’enfant prodigue’ and Puccini’s latest opera 
eing given here for t first time on October 24 and 27 








he prospects her organizations must be dealt 
with ir ext but [ may note with peculiar 
I nt r nt of the Manchester Orpheus 
Glee Society to sing at the London (Jueen’s Hall Symphony 
Cc rt February 17, under Sir Henry Wood, the works 
¢ Br s * Alt-R sodie* and Wagner’s ‘ Liebesmahl 

der Apostel 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT. 


» Veil’ and the Over 











! I tasy of life a é 1 conducted by the 
poser—will given by ( Union on November 
29. Sir Frederic’s old orchestra, the Scottish, will play, and 
re wil I Elgar's ‘Go, song of mine,’ to be 
a 1 by the chorus-master, Dr. Coward. On March 
27, our premier choral bod; ll give Dvorak’s ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride, *Blest pair of Sirens,’ and Bantock’s new 
ied ral od twenty parts, ‘Atalanta in 

Calydon.’ T} Leeds Symphony Orchestra will play 
i Mact 1s Overture, ‘ Land of the mountain and 
5 was g re years ago under the 
re poser mere boy, at the concerts 

Dr. Rea. Dr. Coward will conduct. 

I Postal Telegraph Society has recently re-organized 
“ Ww ‘ as the Newcastle 

M { n. It rogramm<¢ re always of interest : at 
t rt Br Req \ essayed, and the 

rst perforn vel ere of Gustav von Holst’s fine 
4 ral fr the Rig Veda,’ works which choral 
t ] I resting novelties would do 

I S rt will b iefly taker 


then,’ Brahms’s 


L ¥ * Marienlieder,’ &c. 
Mr. Baint will « ict th concerts. The Armstrong 
( ( ral S ty wills arse Bach’s church cantata, 


'| * Finlandia’ as 


Mr. E. L. Bainton, it looks as if the tentative attempts of th. 
last twoyears to found a local permanent orchestra are likely t 
produce a scheme pregnant with rich possibilities. One 
important disadvantage the Orchestra labours under is that 
so many of its members are unable to get free from theatres 
and other positions of employment in the evenings, an 
concerts at present must be given in the afternoons. e 
organization as a whole is thus not available for choral 
concerts; but, as time progresses, means will doubtless 
found to get rid of this difficulty. 





g 
Mr. Harrison announces four concerts, the Chamber Music 
Society six, the Classical Concert Society four, the Newcast] 
Musical Society three concerts: but details are not y 
issued. : 
The Lecture course of the Literary and Philosophic 
Society has four evenings devoted to music : 


al 





Mr. Rutland 
Boughton on ‘The music of the future,’ Principal Hadow 
on ‘Christmas Carols,’ Mr. W. W. Starmer on ‘ Carillons 
and carillon music,’ and Dr. Walford Davies on ‘ Music and 
human nature.’ The Free Church Musicians’ Union issue 
a capital programme of lectures to be given monthly, 
Principal Hadow will speak on ‘The choice of music in 
Church Services,’ and several practical talks will be given 
by well-known local musicians both of the Established and 
Free Churches. 

The Quinlan Opera Company begin on October 16 the 
most attractive programme we have had for years, including 
|‘ Valkyrie’ (unfortunately clashing with the visit of Mr. 

Boughton), Puccini's ‘The girl of the Golden West,’ 

Debussy’s ‘Prodigal Son,’ Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und 
Gretel,’ besides more familiar operas. 

Tynemouth Choral Society will give Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ 
in December, Whitley Bay Choral Society will give 

Boughton’s ‘ Midnight’ next month, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ and in February a concert 
unaccompanied music, including Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater, 
Bach’s motet, ‘Come, Jesu, and a group 
Elizabethan Madrigals. Sunderland Philharmonic will 
rehearse Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ 








come,’ 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


| The musical prospects of the coming season seem just as 
bright as ever. The Sacred Harmonic Society are preparing 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ Bantock’s ‘ Omar Khayyam, 
and Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ for their choral concerts; 
and the two orchestral programmes suggest a Tchaikovsky 
symphony, with the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the ‘ Ride of 
the Valkyries’ in the first, and ‘Til! Eulenspiegel’ and 
the attractions at the latter concert. Mr. 
Harry Dearth will be the vocalist on the first occasion, 
}and Mr. Morgan Kingston on the second. 

| The attractions at the Subscription Concerts include the 
Hallé Orchestra under Balling’s direction, Elena Gerhardt 
and Moiseiwitsch, Busoni and Antonietti, and lastly Julia 
Culp, Marie Hall, and Miss Cantelo, the well-know 
Nottingham pianist. 

We are also to have visits from Tetrazzini, a pianoforte 
and vocal recital by Mr. Archie and Madan 
Marchesi, and an orchestral performance by the New 
Symphony Orchestra from London, directed by Mr. Landor 
Ronald. 


Rosenthal 


Local talent will be represented by a concert given by 
Miss Bisiaux, a rising violinist, and Miss Lizzie [arsons, 


promising pianist ; and the programme will include mus 


by Brahms, Schumann, Liszt and Chopin. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 





Nort rian | songs \ new 

t N nformist ¢ r Union, will sing| A further attempt is to be made, during the coming winter, 
il > Febr under the baton of Mr. | toremove from Sheffield the reproach that, in their enthusiast 
5 , for choral singing, the pe yple there are disposed to overlook 
urgement of the Philhar-| or neglect other branches of musical art. The orchestral 

On t dt ter if its activities so as to| Promenade Concerts, established two years ago, are to 

rt I ll has not vet been issued, | continued under the management and financial guarante¢ 

I t ea rt ymphony will | the committee of four who have undertaken the task 
I t, | , Tchai y, and Glazounow | Messrs. E. Willoughby Firth, C. D. Leng, T. Walter Hall 
r 1 that at ea yncert one or | and J. A. Rodgers. In a circular issued to the public the 
Brit mposers will be included. | promoters state that Sheffield has hitherto fallen short o 
Or ra comprise some of the best | other large cities in the supply of a good type of professional 
trict, and a thorough plan of | orchestral music, and in order to remedy the failing, the} 
i raw p y th conductor, | are anxious to see the concerts permanently established. 
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however is costly, and if the end is to be 
ttained, extended public support is necessary in the coming 
herwise the concerts must be discontinued. 


the inclusion of a number of the best 





about sixty players, c 
| The dates are Tuesdays, Oc! 
yary 13, and March 12. 





tober 24, Novemt er2I, 
: following works are 
Seuatennies -Beethoven, 





; Tchaikovsky in D (violinist, 
Schumann in A minor —— 


also includes the overtures 
‘The basteved tn” 








e , and it is not surprising to learn that 
e promoters cannot under any circumstances make a profit. 
The venture in several features is unique. U is ki 

f pioneer work sdone by large a by « 





vers prepared to work’ (and pay) in the hope that a great | 





c j 1€ 9 sane of her ve art. 

The acec a recent Sheffield Triennial Festival show 
Three years ago the loss just 
Cones ; on all previous occasions a profit was made. 
e guarantors will not be called upon as, prior yr to the Festival, ‘s 
Reserve Fund exceeded £ 3,000. 
ve concerts Was I,O17 
An analysis of the 





~» | been performed 482 times. 








the seating capacity of the hall is | 
figures shows some 
iificant indics ations of public choice is the matter of works 


Wednesday morning, 
ay —. ¥ Ruth ’ 





ay agnes ‘and B rahms 





oe * Omar aa : 


, 
. now resumed rehearsals 


: Shefiveld of Sir F. 
under the direction of Sir Henry J. Wood. 
revised edition o i 


as not Soa performed ir in Sh 
1 Union are preparing e Sir E. 
"for performance under Dr. ¢ 
lety Ss spring concert, will a 








ce ie the coming se: 





The Sheffield Chamber Music 


pport promised for 
>in continuing their < 


> Albert Hall on October 12, 


harewitsch will play 


gar veow concerto with the 


te 








- of the writers of special articles. 


Colonial Wews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 





We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local 
newspape rs or furnished by corre. Spo ndents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 











INVERCARGILL The Musical Union gave, on June 
20, their first conce their recent decision to abandon 
choral work. e though small and leaving 
much to be desired in balance, gave creditable performances 
of Suppe’s ‘ Morning, Noon and Night’ Overture, Massenet’s 
‘Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge,’ transcriptions from 
*Tannhaiiser’and ‘Carmen,’ Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ Overture 
and German’s ‘ Nell Gwyn’ Dances. Mr. C. R. S. Barrett 
played the first movement of Beethoven’s Violin concerto, and 
vocal numbers were given by Miss Vera Small and Mr. 
Norman Churton. Mr. Charles Gray conducted. The 
following statistics of the work of this Union were read by 
Mr. Gray at a recent annual meeting: ‘ From June, 1891, t 
December, 1910, we have given eighty choral 
orchestral concerts. Twenty-one oratorios and cantatas wit 








orchestra, 


l 








orchestral accompaniment have accounted for sixty pei 

formances (inc luding the ‘* Messiah” fifteen times). There 
have also been ninety-one choruses, part-songs, glees and 
madrigals (182 performances), twenty-seven overtures (fifty- 
| five performances), seven selections from symphonies (nine 
performances), eighty-four concertos, suites, fantasias, trans- 
criptions and other concert pieces (176 performances). 
Altogether 230 choral and orchestral concerted works hav 


QUEENSTOWN (TASMANIA).—In honour of Miss Pearl 
Campbell’s departure from (Jueenstown, to pursue her musical 
| studies at Melbourne, a farewell concert was given on 
July 18, under the direction of Mr. F. G. Constantine. 
Miss Campbell took part as violinist in examples of chamber 
music and as a contralto in concerted vocal numbers. The 
occasion was a_ decided success. The (ueenstown 
onducted by Mr. Constantine, are 


Philharmonic Society 
: for performa 


studying Mes 





BARCELONA, 





At the Palace of Arts the dramatised fairy 
by Apeles Mestres, with extensive incidental music by 
prominent Spanish composer, Senor Henri Grat ados, was 





] ; } 
q | rem produced, and was accorded a very favourable 


reception. 


On September 25, the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 


- >> 


Herr Oscar Fried) will give a memorial 
; 





(condu 
devoted to works by Mahler. The programme will 


the C minor Symphony and the ‘ Kindertotenlieder. 
At the Kaiser Wilhelm-Gedichtniskirche, Herr Wz . er Fischer 
recommenced his ual organ recitals on Septe mbe r7 
programme contained, amongst other t 
and Fugue in G major by Johann Krebs, and a 
‘Pastorale,’ by Roger-Ducasse. \mong 
promised for the season at the Royal Opera House are 
‘Der Traum,’ by Mraczek, the old ballet ‘Der Corsar’ 
(after Byron), by Adam, and Richard Strauss’s ‘Det 
( ; , , 

















Rost onkave ilier.” Great | 
the production of the 
under Dr. Karl Muck’s 
lo celebrate the coming 
of Franz Liszt (October 
give six pianoforte recitals entirely devoted 





pring torte works an 
promises the following 
by Umberto Giordan 


‘Germania, by Fran 
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BRUSSELS. been engaged for an ‘ Italian’ season, a patriotic manifestation 
The season of the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie commenced of native art particularly appropriate at the fiftieth anniversary 
1 September 6, with an excellent performance of Char of the foundation of the Kingdom of Italy, would not 
ntier’s ‘Louise.’ On this occasion Herr Otto Lohse | Consent to conduct Richard Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier,’ which 
was to take the place of Spontini’s ‘ Fernando Cortez’ and 
Franchetti’s ‘ Christophoro Columbo.’ Another conductor, 





is first appearance as permanent conductor-in-chief. 
he management promises the following new works : 





Pheéres by Massenet: Saint-Saéns’s * Deianire.’? ‘La | Maestro Tango, has therefore been engaged. 
Cloche,’ by Vincent d’Indy; ‘La Farce du cavier,’ and rURIN. 
La Cabrera,’ | oe t; Wolf-I errari’s ‘Le secret At the Balbo Theatre a new opera by the Cuban composer 
5 aan Mt H imperdinck s © E nfants de Roi’; Puccini's} Eduardo de Fuentes, ‘ Dolorosa’ (libretto by Gustavo 
: ranciulla del West ; and two works by Belgian | Macchi), has recently been produced with great success. 
nposers, J. Van den Eeden’s ‘Rhéna’ and Radoux’s : VALENCIA 





A new musical society, called L’Athénée musical, has 
lately been founded, and was inaugurated with a concert at 





Amor t posthumous ympositions of late To . , 1 . 
c Se “tl t . let of the late J ree which Beethoven's rarely-heard ‘ Meeresstille und g 
n ‘ 1S he co ylete sco p 1S1Cé . *¢ wp 7 
' : . ~~ ay I ‘ . re ‘ch ica!) Fahrt,’ for chorus and orchestra, was performed under the 
< posed Dy > . s ve _- } 
iH = y the talented Danish poet, | direction of Sefior Ripollés. 
lermann | is to be produced at the earliest ' 





e moment at the Royal Theatre, where Svendsen was 


pe ocr Miscellaneous. 


7 given by Herr C. 
1 of exceptional interest. The pro- The Etude (Philadelphia) for September says: ‘One of the 
he first performance of Busoni’s| most interesting bits of reading that has come before our 
’ This composition, originally | notice for some time has been the special centenary issue of the 
\tended as a termination | London J/ustcal Times, published in commemoration of the 
and seems to represent all | centenary of the Novello publishing house. _Itis impossibl 
I The orchestral arrange- | to recount the doings of this active firm during its hundre 
err Friedrich Stock, and the organ | years of existence. Hardly an English composer of any 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, organist of | importance is not represented in its catalogue, especially as 
















Chicago, whom Busoni describes in | regards choral works such as E Igar’s ‘* Dream of Gerontius,” 
wk as the ‘master of counterpoint.’ Sullivan’ s **Golden Legend,” Xc. Many of Mendelssohn's 
| most important works, including «St. Paul” and ‘* Elijah, 


DRESDEN 
g EN. | ° 
| were published by them. The Novello firm has always stood 


for musical advancement, and was perhaps the first publishing 
firm to realise the immense importance of producing the 
iin: as Ge tiie works of the great masters at a price within the means of all. 

5 Many people 1 regard a music publishing firm as a money- 





Au 19 the ‘ Musiklustspiel ’ (comic opera) ‘ Der 
] tint ihrthee’ (The five o’clock tea), composed by Theodor 
Blumer to the libretto by Will elm Wolters, was produced 














Schauspielhaus with considerable succe i Bn ) 
Ome which } ; — , ¥ re -~ z ral making institution pure and simple. An examination of the 
4 ’ nich is been closed for extensive alterations, ° a , : | 
anal tie egg ~ " Pu a aa te centenary — of the J/ustcal Times will awaker 

} i l season tn 1¢ S opers Nacame 
7 ' ' “| many people to the lofty idealism which must be preset 


all great musical pub lishing houses if they are to semmse: 
indeed, this applies to all undertakings if they are wort! 
eisser the | while.’ 
by the Finnis se . , P A 
' he Finnish composet Mr. H. P. Dickenson, who has just retired after forty-tw 
the first time, arousing 7 


Ferdinan 





years’ service as organist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
Church, Grantham, was formerly a pupil, then assistant, 
under the well-known organist, William Dixon, of the 
g new works to be produced at the Municipal} Parish Church, Grantham. In 1869 he formed 
during tl coming season are the opera °* Die | Grantham Choral Class, which has run almost continuous! 
ikte Frau,’ by Eugen d’Albert, and F. Busoni’s| until the present day—the name being changed in 1881 t 


t 
t 
t 
if 





d opera * Die Brautwahl. |the Grantham Philharmonic Society. In addition to this 
LEIPSIC. | Society, he has at different times conducted eight other 


choral societies in and around Grantham. Twelve months 


ell l ends to periorm the to owln on ° ° 
~ | ago he was stricken with blindness. To mark his retirement 











“ ime in Leipsic at his Philharmonic = 
( neerto, by Karl Bleyle; Prelude to | ftom active life, a public subscription raised on his behal 
I" ‘Die Rose vom Liebesgarten ’; and | has reached the sum of over £130. 
7 ns,’ by Frederick Delius. A grand farewell benefit concert in honour of Madame 
MUNICH Albani has been arranged to take place at the Royal Albert 
one . 3 . ‘ | He ) » aftern of October 14. The New Symphony 
I st of the Wagner and Mozart festival Hall on the afternoon of Octo er 14 The Ne Sy phi 
f . wis +] T Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, and the Smallwood- 
performances given at the Prinzregenten Theatre and the ge eee . “ 
Residenz Theat } } " , Metcalfe Choir will take part; and assistance has _ beer 
.esidenz Theatre, have been the occasions when Dr. Richard | 
S! Sratead ot th “een +} . | promised by Madame Patti, Miss Muriel Foster(Mrs. Goetz), 
rauss officiated <¢ the conductor’s desk. Under his 
' Trg" ‘ ‘ Madame Ada Crossley, Miss Adela Verne, Mr. Gervase 
iuspices, highly interesting interpretations of ‘ Tristan und et : \ 
Isolde, ‘TI . ; ; rc , | Elwes, Mr. Plunket Greene, Sir Charles Santley, and Mr. 
solde, he marriage of Figaro,’ and ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ were | Steudtin Wood. : 
He accompanied the recitatives on the pianoforte, RYGR WOU 
t times adding (as did the conductors in Mozart’s time), A Municipal Choral Society has been formed at Bourn 


mouth, under the management of the Winter Gardens 


witty and amusing improvisations. ; 
| Committee, and it is proposed, by the co-operation of the 


i F.9 . - . . 
. , : new body and Mr. Dan Godfrey’s orchestra, to give a two 
Perhaps the most interesting feature since the Grand Opera > £. The , th i 
i “ene - lof Richard S ~ | days’ festival in 1913 The conductor of the choir 1s 
‘ ene its doors has b he reviv: rich: Str: s 
‘c pe uM M eer nor esegeetag Seat mg trauss S| Dr, Holloway. The prospective programme for the present 
Liome, with LISS ary ara asa lascinating > 
. ary Garden as a fascinating interpreter | —.4 son includes ‘ Merrie England’ (German), ‘ Elijah,’ and 
f 1 title-part. At tl Opéra-Comique, Dukas’s | « - 
a tB ne 2} ' 1. Hiawatha.’ 
\rian¢ jarbe-bleu has b 1 much ; “hi : 
: ° ae ee ee Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne, organist to the Corporation and 
ROME. University of Mz = hester, and Mr. H. G. Dakyns, 
Signor Mugnone, who was to have conducted the special | Hon. Sec. to the Classical Concert Society of Newcas stle 
eason of Italian opera at the Costanzi Theatre, has asked | on-Tyne, _ have homer we the decoration of ‘ Ofhcier 


relieved of his duties. His contention is that he, having | d’Ac: adémie de France. 
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The Southport Choral Society (conductor Mr. J. C. 
Clarke) have included the following works in their programme 

r the coming season: ‘A tale of old Japan’ (Coleridge- 
Tavlor); ‘The Deluge’ (Saint-Saéns) ; ‘ Toward the unknown 
’ (Vaughan- Williams). 





The Classical Concerts Society announce an autumn season 
ften chamber concerts to be given at Bechstein Hall on the 
lowing dates: October 11, 18 and 25, November 1, 8, 
: 22 and 29, December 6 and 13. 





meerts will be given during the coming season by 


Six 
e London Trio (Madame Amina Goodwin, pianoforte ; 
Mr. Simonetti, violin; Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, violoncello). 
in each occasion a work by Brahms will be performed. 


The Dover Choral Union (conductor Mr. H. J. 
ected * Merrie England’ (German), * Elija 
ert-version of the Dover Pageant music (H. J. 
‘e during the season. 


Taylor) 
1, anda 
Taylor) 





Madame Alys Bateman is engaged as vocalist for the 
koff tour which commences on November 11, and 

races most of the principal cities in England. 

The of the Edinburgh Choral Union have 

t ul Warrant permitting them to adopt the 


urgh Royal Choral Union.’ 


Directors 


ed a Roy 





* Edin! 


London in 
Australia, 


herniavsky Trio left 
in South Africa, 


The ¢ September for a 


Canada, and the 


xy Messrs. Kreisler, Casals, 


Joint recitals 


and Bauer will 
riven at (Jueen’s Hall on the { 


afternoons of October 


Mr. R. W. Tyson, organist of Christ Church, Woking, 
ss been appointed Director of Music at the United Services 
llege, Windsor. 


Miss Evangeline Anthony 
from 


to 
uth 


returned 


(violinist) has 


1 highly successful concert to 


Hnswers to Correspondents. 


S. L.—Articles by Mr. Shedlock on Beethoven's sketch 
ks were published in the J/uséca/ Times, vol. xxxiii. (1892), 
331, 394, 461, 523, 589, 649, and 717, and were 
cluded in January, 1893. A second series by the same 
writer was published in September, 1893 (p. 530) ; January 
13), July (p. 449), and September (p. 596), 1894. The 
lowing articles have also appeared: ‘* Drum parts in 
I 1's Symphonies,’ February, 1894; ‘ Beethoven and 
e Sordino,’ August, 1895; * Beethoven and his Terms,’ 
ly, 1898 ; ‘Beethoven, his portrait and—its blot,’ January, 
1901; ‘Who was Beethoven’s ‘*‘ Unsterbliche Geliebte ” ?’ 
by Mr. Ernest Newman), June, 1911. 


e>? 





H. Mincu1n.—Cantatas, &c., for small choirs that can 
acceptably performed with pianoforte and harmonium 
part for which instrument has to be specially made, as a 
le), are Macfarren’s ‘May Day,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Bon-bon Suite,’ Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ Haydn's 
Spring,” Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley,’ Elgar’s ‘Banner of 
(wholly choral), or Handel’s ‘Samson’ 
ction), which is one of his most dramatic and beautiful 


ratorios. 


W. A. B. 


George’ 





Grove's Dictionary gives notices of the lives 

works of Rafi, Wieniawski, and Mackenzie. <A full 
a . . 

etch of the career of the last-named composer and a list of 


s works up to that date are given in the J/usical 7imes for 


1598. 


CLIFTONIAN.—We do a South Australian 
Perhaps some of 


ur readers will be able to give the information. 


New 


not know of 


HorskE.—M. Ysaye was born at Liége on July 16, 


IScS. 


55. Three columns are devoted to him in * Grove.’ 


Other answers are unavoidably held over. 
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THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number: 


1. Lortratt of Franz Li. 
2. Who Rides for the King 2 Four-part Song. By 
Reginald Somerville. 


3. Competition Festival Record. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
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A DAMS, J. H.—‘* Divine Love.” In 
D, F, and G. 2s. 
a, J. S.—** The 
to St. Matthew). 


VOR ATKINs. 
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Paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
GRANVILLE. 
(No. 523, 7% 


Lord” (according 
ELGAR and 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
Festival Chorus 
Orpheus.) 


Song. 

4d. 
pec ple, come.” 
(No. $862, 


thankful 
** Veritas.”’) 


ve 


B‘ YRLAND, JOHN E.—* Lift up your hearts.” Sursum 
Corda. (No. 857, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 


B REWER, A. H. 





Four Part-songs for Men’s Voices: 


‘The Boy.” (No. 525, Zhe Orpheus.) 3d. 

‘* Alexander.” (No. 526, Zhe Orpheus.) 2d. 

** The Richmond Hill.” (No. 527 
Orpheus.) 3d. 

** There was an old man.” (No. 528, Zhe Orpheus.) 


RGESS, MARY S. 


Lass of 


‘* The Reason why.” 


| Be 
** The Serenade.” 


&, YLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S.—‘*‘ A Tale of Old Japan.” 
Cantata for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. The Poem 


Paper boards, 3s. 


Song. 2s 


|} by ALFRED NOYEs. 2s. 6d. 








THE 
THE LAST MONTH 
( OSEn, 5. ae **June.” 1 


ALFORD “© 


| ye 4 H. be 
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MUSICAL 


rt Song 


TIMES.—OctToser 1, 





IQIl. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continned), 
*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, 
» the following music in both No 
No. | (September). Unison COLIN 
Redbreast * (January). Unison Song. COLIN Taylor. 


GQ CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. MeN 
. Published in tw 
Ponic 


Song. 





) forms. f. 


Sol-fa Notations, 


with Pian 


Voice parts In Stati ar 
forte Accompanin 


Th hat heares 
c nd Chorus, | (5¥°). 4. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
) 
ae No. 1087. Song Ship-Builders.”” Two 
ing. Eng part Canon. G. von Housr 2d 
No. 522 = 


POSTLUDES for the Orga: 2 
its, S« e | ge O33). 
icon s Masterpiece Toric SOL-F a UBLICATIONS : 
l Le ) ‘) irt 
a) I WENDI 
SCHUMANN, R.—‘‘ The Luck of Edenhall.” 
for Male Voices. Solo, Chorusand Orchestra. 1s. 


py Bri 
1d Tu 
Part-Song 
4d. 
\ Dra 
S fee 
A535 55. 
Arrang 
i I ep Ss 
I W 
} 
( I ( 


198 Pilgri S Grablieb.) Four 
t t S part Song, for T.1T.b.B. Adapted 
2 PETER CORNELI 
VY 1986. ‘* Lucifer in Starlig Six-part So 
$3 I len’ Voices. GRANVILLI 
J r I ° " 
Or; ad. BANTO 
¥ \V! ST, JOHN 1 wy little ndman.” Ger 
2] Volkslied. Arranged for ‘1.1 ‘ No. 524, 
t Q ) ad. 
REDUCED PRICES. 
r re oF ENDELSSOHUN-BARTHIIOLDY, F.—‘ Tl 
kb. V M bart! ispl * Chor from ‘** Athal 
636, Novell Oct ( I yc] \ 57, N 
| Sol Seri 
m Hearts fe t rl Trio and ( 
rom * Atl No Novello’s ie, 


‘avo | C HORT 
P he conter 


1088. The Stre Daughters.” Tw 
part Song fr ** King Arthur. 
. H. PURCELI Arranged by G 
VON HOo.tst 2d 
1096 Song of t lishermen Tr I 
A. G Nn HI 2 


WAGNER, R. 


** Lohengrin,” 


with words of Solos. Is. 
T' INIC SOL-FA SERIES. Edited by W. 
McNAUGHT : 
No. 1966. ‘‘Swift!y fly the birds.” Four-part 
Song. Rk. SCHUMAN) 
for »» 1967. ‘*Wrong not, sweet empress.” Four 
; part Song. . C. H. H. Parry 
19 ‘Cupid and Rosalind.” (Six Eliza! 
Pastorals. Second Set, No. 4.) Fou 
urt Song C. V. STANFO 
. 1973 ) rilled me once.” Four-pat 
Song. C.. m. BE. Pa 


orest Scene.” Fe 


Het 


ur-part Song 
MANN GOETZ 


19 Sa) vy much I love the 
Part-Song for r.T. B.B. Joseru 
ROBINSON 
1977 Just like love. Four-part Song. 
D . Arranged by VINCEN1 
NOVELLO 
1978. ** My r Vandunck.” Glee for T.1.h. 


H. R. Bisne 
pe ” illida flou , Four-part Sor 

t C. LEE WILLIA) 

» arranged 

Joun Point! 


ARTHUR S. SULLIN 


Act III. Choruses 
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Easy, Met s, EFFI 


ge eon gamed AND NUNC DIMITTIS in G. 


Rev. E. A. COOKE. 
pte to the w . Norw ) , 
¢ I F. Le f 
N ( vy, I | 
| P. Vi ge, Suff 
TITHOUT A DOUBT, it will pay you to drop 
\ to 7 Orphe M ( Moorgate Arcade 
Tue M I ( I \ ( 
Ms f ‘ 


t t M 
A. ¢ St. Ce H e, B ur R _ = , SW. 


“Pipe tme 
I H 


The Supreme Importance of the Study 
With M lustrat Post-fr 


\piss FILLUGNER, Professor of Singing at the 
j Ml ester ( ze of Mu . w resumed her 
I g aft the ys. Pupils for Singing, ine 
S \ I ge Le 5 & receive M 
. Oak R Wit A MM i antag 
ictoria Road, Kensington. 


— CHURCH, \ 


ENOR WANTED. Salary £16. S Si rere 
Apply Ore t ( naster, 5, Kel "ram 

Ke gton, W. 
f Nag ter voluntary for St. Anne’s, Soho. Good 
Re Write, F. H. Thorne, 19, ¢ t Gdns., Maida Vale. 


Apply, by lett to Bass, c/o 1. T 


Bass WANTED (Unitarian Church, Hackney). 
x Re der. : 
THE ORGANIST of Bristol Cathedral has a 


VACANCY ARTICLED PUPII For 
to Hubert W. Hunt, 2, I yt lace 


MR. ANDRE W OH. \RP 


(PRINCIPAL BASs, ¢ 
Oroteri ( 


\ ‘ » a t R Stanwix, Car 


MR. CHAS. HU TC HINSON 


BARITONE). ¢ 
\ : Abbey Road, Bar wrtand irness. 





pper 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS 
Oratorios, Concert Ar H . 
t 14, Plympt Avenue, Br esbury, N.W. 


Soprano 





THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


£s. d. 


Two Lines .. se os ‘a se oe 3 
Three Lines on se an - a. & SB 
For every additional Line as as os & 2 
C)ine ( ) ve ) 

Halfa Column .. 4 ‘a - - #9 4 

A Column .. a ‘ - “ o @ ° 
A Page - - si ina aa « 7100 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue 
the Office, 160, 


should reach 


Wardour Street, London, W., 


VWONDAY, OCTOBER 





TIMES.—Ocroser 






THE MUSICAL 
EDUCATOR. 


A Library of 
First Payment of 1s. 6d. 


Expert Instruction for a 


The aim of ‘*The Musical Educator” is to supply in 
compact and interesting form a complete and systematic 
musical education. 

We would especially draw attention to the following 
names of Leaders in the Musical World, and of the subjects 
for which they are responsible. The practical value of these 


sections will be apparent to all students and professors of 





music and singing. 

MARK HAMBOURG, 
‘The Piano and how to Play it.” 
EDWIN H. LEMARE, 

* The Art of Organ Playing.” 
MADAME MARCHESI, 
‘The Teaching of Singing.” 
JOHN DUNN, 

‘On Playing the Violin.” 
DR. F. H. COWEN, 

** The Art of Conducting. . 

Course of Voice Training, Singing, and Solfeggio. Course 
on the Pianoforte. Course on the Violin. Positions 
illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs. Course on 
Harmonium, American Organ, and on the Organ. Lessons 
on Scientific Basis of Music. Lessons on Rudiments of 
Music. Course on Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons in 
Canon and Fugue. Lessons in Musical Forms, Musical 
Analysis and Composition. Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Articles on the Instruments used in the Orcl restr an 
Military Bands. History of Music. Biographical Di tor 
of Musicians. Articles on Children’s Music and Seals ul 
Drill. Articles on Choir Training and Conducting. Article 
on Congregational Music. Article on Musi sical Degrees and 
Education. Article on Nationality in Mus 

Its Value to the Tosi 

In ‘* The Musical Educator” every section is dealt with by 
an expert. Its value to the teacher of music is obvious, 

at once simple and lucid—in 


because it shows the way 

which some of the greatest of musical professors would set 

about the instruction of a pupil anxious to perfect himself in 

his particular department, whether it be that of the piano, 

the violin, the harp, or any other instrument, or of any 

department of singing. 
Add to this its all-round value as a standard work of 


kK 
reference on every point concerning the wide domain of 








music and musicians, and it will be granted that 


Musical Educator” is unique as well as complete. 


rWO OPINIONS. 
Sir J. FREDE RIC K BRIDG E. 

***The Musical Educator’ is full of useful information 
plainly set forth. The musical illustrations are excellent.” 

Dr. CRESER, Mus. D. Oxon, F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 

(Examiner in Music at Trinity College), writes : 

**We have here an tiluminative work of great val 
student, but also to th e general read 






not only to the 
It contains excellent instructions. 


FRE EF INQU TRY. 


To THE CAXTON PUBLISHING ¢ Co.. Lv 
140, Surrey Street, Lon 








Please ne, free o ree wit t V 
part, your ill ited book! i The Mus Educa a | 
ticulars of your plan by which five volumes elivered f 
payment of 1s. 6d., the balance being px by a few s 


payments, 
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VIOLIN, VIOLA, is 
on | A TALE OF OLD JAPAN 


Tue Por \ 


VIOLONCELLO BOWS ALFRED NOYES. 


SET TO MUSIC FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTR\| 






MADE BY 


W. EF. HILL & SONS. S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. "A 
NR <= nO M® 
a Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 4 L 





Paper Boards, Three Shillings. 





The proce of manufacture, including the metal Vocal Parts, One Shilling eacl rvaegt 
work of the mountings, is carried out entirely in| ~ - MR. 3 
1 , . I lon: Nove AND ( ny, I Accompan 

our own workshops. We can therefore guarantee | shonin pedi srg Road, Sot 
the whole as work of the highest quality and finish. Just Published. R. I 


Fine examples of our bows are now in use by the 


asi dlaigiiahalh idan of tk tg THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE J #0 


Jet tie 4 », 7 List ent Ci é Dpil al, 0 ° — . = . - . ao at : 

A Gitailed Price L ee Or, “THE WONDERFUL ONE-HOSS SHAY GPEC 
~ A HUMOROUS BALLAD. aR 
Prize Mi 1 ' esons (Bi 
So.e Gotp Mepat, Society or Arts, 1835. FOR CHORUS (WITH SOLO QUARTET AP LIB) references. 

( Mepat, Inventions Exnipition, 1885. AND ORCHESTRA. s 
( Mepat, Paris Universat Exuipition, 1889 ae Acie ak ME 
Diptéme pv’ Honnevr, B SELS INTERNATIONAL | , ; passed the 
EXHIBITION, 1897. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Course, Pr 





, . ee THE Music sy R 
we See & em | PERCY E. FLETCHER. M"e 
Violin and Bow Makers, —_—- F.R.C.O. 

140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW CANTATAS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 78 A.R. 





London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 


Just Publishec 


CHRISTIANA CORONATION MARCH 
F. - Se Mus. Dor AND 


t IL. of “ The Pilg mn'e Progr ." HYMN The Preci 
; hemes from the Isic to 





( 





The writing h a bes 1 rigi ily (Based on two 7 m “Henry VIII — = 
» éfes Sonnet ty FOR a good v ric 
; A cape eee thong, FULL ORCHESTRA — 
gvalue. 17 compost KI 
Staff, 2s.; Sol-fa, od. ; Words only, One Penny. EDWARD 


GERMAN CHORIS 
Arrangement for Pianoforte S : 


PROMISE hee 


Orchestral parts o1 


THE ETERNAL 








. ( I / 
W. G. WOODCOCK. Meuansn ane Consens, | 
Will be Pu t ve) ’ 
panty Savin 0 — | ven 
( I t N°} om! 
Solfa, gl: Words only, One Penny. MAGNIFICAT ac 


ROMANCE OF THE ROSE NUNC DIMITTIS ALT 


\RTHUR PEARSON, IN D MATOR Senta 








I LTO 
sor TPOse Appl 
C. CORBETT SUMSION. RM: 
3 .; Words only, One Penny. 4 TEN 

- > ent to the 
BAYLEY & FERGUSON, see sinatied TENO 
I ] BORO “H TREE At2 | 
‘ Alngston-on 






iK? 





' 















Rios CAT 





NZIE, L L.R.A.M. —Les: essons 


7 Coach " Asthes Thompson, Esq., F.R. A, M. 
g am , Royal Academy of Music), writes: , “An | | 
, well and variously equipped to impart instruction in | 


For appointments, &c., write, 19, Berners Street, 








R H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L.R.A.M., 1897-1910, ONE HUN- 
DRED SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897-1910, TWO HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-SIX SUCCESSES ” Equally good results in R.C.O. 
and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


\ R. CECIL MONTAGUE, A.G.S.M., ALR.C. M., 
i L.R.A.M., &c. Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony, visits 
1 receives Pupils at his Studios: The City, West-End, Ealing, 
roydon, Highbury, Highgate, Hampstead, and Stoke Newington. 
Schools visited. Correspondence Lessons. 

MR. MONTAGUE also 
Accompanist, Musical Director 
R ad, South Kensing ston, é. W. 





Solo Pianist, 
51, Cathcart 


accepts engagements as 
and Conductor. Address: 
'P h yne, Ken: nsington 3964. 


\R. HAMIL TON ROBINSON “(Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRAT ‘ TION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.2 R.C.M., 
R.C.0., and other Examinations. Lessons rersonaily or by corre- 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, 


Graces. COACHING for L. R.A. M. and ARC. M., 


Teaching, Singing and P ianof rte Diplomas, by Medallist R.A. Mw. 























j ARC. M. (1911). Full C ses by « rrespondence or personal | 
esons (Brinsmead spution, sos., or half-fees if unsuccessful. Highest 
rences. A.R.C. 0 Novello & Co., Ltd. , 160, Ww ardour ardour Street, Ww. 


ME . A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac, A.R.C.O., 
COACHES (post) for all Musica E zaminations. Pupils have 
passed the A.T.C.L., r R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 
Course. Pupil was aw: rarded Suillig bursary (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


M& R. PERCY WOOD, 
espondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 
RECE NT SUCCESSES: 109 Correspondence Pupils have passed 








F.R.C.O. *. A.R.C.O. REC ENTLY as owt 
78 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 31 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
sA.R.C, July, rort. 10 F.R.C. » July, ror. 
SRO. July, 1910. 11 FRCO” July, 1910. 
2 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 3 F.R.C.O., Jan., rgr0. 
Many successes in January, tg11, 1910, and 1909. 


Harlesden, London, N.W. 


Address, 8, Harley Road, 
ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
idates for the 


ry is vacant. Cand 
articulars by writing to R. A. Arnold, Esq., 


appointment may 
Chapter Cle rk, 





The Precinct, Rochester, to whom they are requested to send their 
plicati and four copy testimonials, on « vefore the oth day of | 

October, rgtr. Every candidate must give sufficient proof that he has 
good voi 


> and ear for music and can read musi 


lified to preach in the Cathedral. 


KING’S COLLEGE, 


CHORISTERSHIPS.— 


hor Sch 


at sight, and is well 





CAMBRIDGE. 


to fill vacancies in the 
October 10. 





Ces 


A trail of v 
ol will be held on Tuesday 
Candidates must have a good ear and 


good voice, and should | 
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F.R.C.O., Specialist in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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IQII. 679 
'N ATURAL AL TO (age 21) SEEKS ENGAG E- 
MENT in 





Church; Ch 
, Lower Addis 


don ster 13 years; g& 


ombe R ad, Cr royd om. 





_W rite, LD s 


references. 








| TE NOR.- pe ater nae wishes to get into communi- 
cation with musician, who can utilise the paid services of 
experienced cathedral ar cert singer. po ply, F. W., Abbotswood 
| He House, Cinderford, S. O., Glos. 
| BA ASS expervenced wishes to join good male-voice 


nes Frederick Br , Weston Par 


juartette. 


| Crouch End. — = 
SOCIETY, 


ACH §S 
} B ¢ HORAL 


Apply, Jar 


istowe, I 


SCHOL. A CANTORUM. 
spectus of Re 















SOCIETY.—For ew Pr 
» Lectures, Cl; Lessons. Mr. C. ¢ I 
E - MALE-VOICE CHOIR 
Ff are VACANCIES in this Choir f 
| ateurs y- Nominal St ript 







































Rebe arsals, f | Ha ge 
Smith s 
DOSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 
| Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 
EXCHANGE, 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 
| AL W AYS. 
RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER W ANTED, 
| for St. Mary's, West Kes ington. Salary, £50 per annum. One 
week-night service. Good Choirmaster and Ch itz 
| App ly, Vic ar, 1, Glaz eae Road, West Kensington, idor 
'E XPERIENCED ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 
~ MASTER (Trin. Coll. Diploma, and | | F uthedral 
r-4 ist), SEEKS Yet ty pode gd at me or ellent 
| Testimonials. G. F., c/o Novello & C , Ltd., 160, | t, W. 
G ENTLEMAN (unfortunately, self-tau; ght), able 
A toplaya plain Service, would give his services al £5 to 
London Organist for helpful interest in improving g his pl booing. O. P. 
c/o Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
SSISTANT ORGANIST.— Serv ices offe ered in 
4 return free practice. Highbury district preferre Hil 
43, Dresden Road, Hig hga 
RTICLED P U P ih. Fae | Organist of Ri ipon 
} 4 Cathedral has vacancy. Many past pupils are ding 
| important app ~ itme an Premium. Probable salary of £30 after first 
| year. Mr. C. H. Moody, Ripon. 


TOICE Sosiee ~ AND. SINGING. 
I 





VACANCY FOR ARTICLED PUPIL to , TRAIN AS 
TEACHER. One with some knowledge of Piano or Viol yr 
| who could direct Choral or Orchestral Classes. Sy 
Premium, £70. Address, The Pri ncipal, Chiswick ( 

1, High Road, Chiswick, W. 





(Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
PEAC HING CONNECTION 


* Graduate,” c/o Novell Ltd 


(,* NTLEMAN 


wishes to purch: 
(Singing or Pianoforte). - 
160, Wardour Street, W. 


\ TU SIC. AL DIRE CTOR 


i-class 





»>X Co., Lt 





) Ww: ANTED, 


Honorary 








etween g and 12 years of age. 
k 


ticulars, apply to The Dean. 





es to be se nt in not later than October 4. 


.TO, experienced, W ANTED. 
Apply, by lett 
a, Ci 





Salary, about £12. 
only, stating qualifications, to Organist, All 
eels ype Road, N.W. 


CATHEDRAL. 





ALTO 






| 
| 
LAY-CLERK | 








to commence duties in Janu: 1912. Salary, 
mmunicant. Age not to exceed , plications, accom- 
1 by three testimonials (one from a ¢ lergyman as to churel manship, | 
ucter, Xc. (to be sent in to the Rev. Precentor Swann), South | 
ent, Ripon (from whom all particulars may be obtained), not later | 
an Ox er 14. i | 
ALTO. Parish ¢ Cc hurch of St. ‘Andrew, Holborn. 
> Full Cathedral Services. Communicant. S$ y App 
tter, er sing copies of two testin 1 and partic t pa 
, to F. G. M. Ogbourne, Esg., Ormond Chambers, 28, eons 
t, Holborn, W.C, 
Att TO Ww ANTED.—S.W. Suburb. Communicant. | 
] J., clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ur Street, W. | 
RMAGH CATHEDRAL.—WANTED, a | 
4 TENOR. Salary, £100 a year. Copies of testimonials to be | 
» the Chapter Clerk, The Close, Armagh. | 
, E NOR WANTED for St. Mark’s, Surbiton. | 
to £1 Apply, R. Frederic Tyle Lingfield Ave | 
N i- Thame } 


uth I jon Operatic Society 
giving full amine’ x G 5180, Willi 
Arcade, he B.C. 
| I OYAL MARINES (PorTSMOUTH DIVISION 
BAND.—FLAUTIST, gy wy et bee ve rs) WANTED. 
Address, Lieut. George Miller, M.V , Bandmaster, Gospor 
~;OR SALE.- THREE -MANUAL ORGAN, by 
Mason & Hamlin. Pipe top, 32 stops, including 32-feet « the 
with separate speci nstructe square engine feeders, and 
In perfect order, Listed at £ 





Bridge Street, Wals: 








Fk‘ IR SAL E, the Celebrated ORG. AN lately in the 
Westminste iarium. Three Manuals 1 Pedals. Forty- 

eight speaking stops. a rs Very low terms for immediate s 
| App y, Marshall Hartley, 24, Bishopsgate, F.¢ 

RGAN | Fue SAL. E. Good, modern second-hand 
( Orgar s. New 1M ul Organ, £35. Org 

iny size t my 1 ples, of } $s work 
n rat p A. “Mo sO Works Gray R l 

N. 


ONS: I'wo Mi mual, Mi ison & Ha imlin, 25 stops. 
What Bat Efira R 





B 
“Two ORG. ANS, Two Manuals, with Pedals. 
I Sul nstruction, Suitable for small ¢ l es, &c. spe 
fications and ates for Organs ap N W. E.R x 
Sons, Centra 1 Works, Hulme, Manchester. 
RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 
Various prices. Instruments built for Church or ¢ hamber 
from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 


Organ Works Cambridge. 








680 


TI 


Cm H ORGANS, bui 
I me yma om ; ot 
"Lad, Sty Barnes Steest, I 


H M The King). 
POR, SALE. 


\ I \ 


REED ORGANS. 1,2, 
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“| Ss POSITIVE ORGAN. 
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3-MANI 
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] 
Le 


LE 
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It partly with sound, 
Pr ices, including carriage and 
ulars, & ress, Norman 


JAL 


MANU. 





i W. « Irgan Builders to 
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Bers DICT’ rE, a new and shortened settin 
frequent repetition of the words. By P. Totten} ” 
l l ‘ ‘o., Ltd.) Specimen copy free from th. 







rice i. 
composer, Biltor 





OMMUNION | SERVICE (6d.).—Short, easy 
PEDAL ORGAN, (Crs : lort, easy, 


and 3-manuals, built, tuned, 


Dist 


4 
Eltham, 1 


Arei ulP IP EORG AN, 


board. £ Over 7 pp 
Repairs, R Iw i Three-Manua 
P ve O an ( Ltd., 44, M ir 
Tube Station), I 1 
Fok SALE.—SINGLE 
ORGAN I ( f He 
I " { ( I { 
Swe ( t l 
Wha ¢ ( H 
S S ( 


Koa est Hill, S. 


O.P ra _ORGAN PEDALS 


pr inced 
MEL for real te 


P! ANO PED 
( N 


toget 
Perivale, West I 


P'! ANO PEDALS (Norman & 
| S f 
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Te ORG AN 
wo 
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\ W ELL- Fl 
Wi S . 
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Or PRAC TICE. 
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Bu 
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Write, 
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( )RGAN | PEDALS R.C. 


AL 
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1 pe 


als « n its single key- 
s, & 
Crescer nt (opposite 


\L CHAMBER 


T hree-1 -manui 7 Pipe Organ 
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ORGAN BUILDERS, 
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PIANO: PEDALS. 


EVERY ORGANIST 
should investigate the importance and special advantages 
NORMAN & BEARD'S 
| PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT 

| FOR THE PIANO. 


| Correct relative positi ni f Keys and Pe £ iteed. 
Gives a perfect t 1 and repetition. 

| D es not injure the t delicate Piano, all parts of the Pianof 
Pe 1 a el t y re 
Doe ilter the Piano touch. 
Every 7 tachment made specially in our own Factory 


NOR MAN & BE ARD, ‘Lrp., 61 BERNERS ST., Lonpon,W 


lelegran * Vibrat London. Telephone: Gerrard 9145. 
May be inspected in the Pianoforte Salon at SeL_rripce’s, 
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FULL ORCHESTRA 


A. C. MACKENZIE. 


(Op. 75-) 








] lon: Novetto anp Comvany, Limited. 
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MUSIC FOR ADVENT 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
conrosnn a 
J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY E. H. * 
ny CLAUDE 


THORNE, 
AVELING., 


ADVENT HYMN 
“IN LOWLY GUISE THY KING APPEARETH” 
| FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, WITH ORCHESTRAL 
\CCOMPANIMENT 





rid. | 
: 7 R. SC HUM. \NN. 
n ° x. | TRANSLATED BY THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, D.D. 
o rising oft F. “A. Go Ouncle , a Price One Shilling. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 1 
tot rd —- se 1, 
‘ y B. TI rid. Vala a + rp oe y 
as ~~ i} BLESSED ARE THEY WHO 
; R. ; 1 3d. ne 
My peopl AS rid. WATCH 
My Mende d. A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
; G. A.M od, FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
Sor G. A. Macf 0. Gibbons, ¥ choke 
th : Me | |HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
again ( s Macy rid. 
was the w E. H. 1 rid. THe v ECTED FROM Hoty S 
es J. 1 aC | EM 1 v 
G. M. C 6d. | HUGH BLAIR. 
I (1 t Ant ) GAM e abe 
M r2d. | Price One S ing 1 Sixpe W ] ly, 7s. 6d. per 1 
», Cyril J 1. | 
‘ | M. Gore thd. 
i C. ton ad. | THE TWO ADVENTS 
be aay 7 | A CHURCH CANTATA 
I ! R ) |. Ses rid. ED A I Y THE 
wey teens th eg oe Rev. E. W. BOWLING, M.A 
rtmy G H. P 
k about t E. W. Nay ad. ae 
rst og S.S. Wesley ad. | GEORGE GARRETT (Or. 23). 
God, | will exait Thee - NN: cs a _ 
(Ol pring) J. Stai bec. | *rice ( 5 Sixpe P 
Je (O Root of Je ) J. St rad. | Price One Sh . : bs 
Ge 1(O King and D ire) J. St rid. | . —_ . _ r 
nae Ss - ; Orland, Git “|BLOW YE THE TRUMPET IN 
€ 1 T W. B. Gi 1. r = 
the de H. W: Davies, 4d. ; G. C. Mar t | ZION 
te —- J. M. Cra a | A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
e the y G. M, ¢ 1, c I BY 
grea H. Ga d. . halen ' " 
rreatly, O r of Si H. H. Woodward i” WARWICK JORDAN. 
In the S. R kd. ; F. R. Stat a - 
the Lord H. Purcell and John Redford, xd. Price One Shilling 
the l alway ‘ wa —_ . - 
vin Mendelss d. | ee eee: a 
the Lord 1. E Be ee ne THE COLLECTS 
t Thy Hehe en ane 0. Eeseey, ene FOR THE FIRST THREE SUNDAYS IN ADVENT 
wake iv e is Me ssok 
€ moments (Advent Litany) J. M. Cram : S. S. WESLEY 
of hat bringeth salva a rnby 1 
day the Lor C. Mar Ay > 
iin. ee ‘iam oes SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
tis far sp . (or Tw M. B. FE A. | : : = 
rm were: S.Si Wesley. each et |1. ALMIGHTY GOD, O GIVE US GRACE. For 
, * on rt ¢ Soprano Solo and Chorus. 3d. 
SS. We 2. BLESSED LORD. Fors.A.t.p. 2d. 
' H. Purcell 4d. | 3. Q LORD JESU CHRIST. For Bass Solo and 
“« I K >H 1 = Ch a me 
ee again, O I r. Att ; horus. 2d. - 
I x: NOVELLO AND COMPANY. Lewes re Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim 
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BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Canras. HOLY COMMUNION 
. JOHN MERBECKE 
te ; (A.D. 1550). 


EDITED, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN 





: : s t et 2s. ¢ BY 
\ t ° 1s. € ‘ on 
Iwo 8 Larg I Allegret BASIL HARWOOD. 
, “hast ‘ , 4 D flat ‘ Simp 
This edition of Merbecke’s Communion Service is based on Rimbault 
ANTHEMS. | re print of 1871, after a careful comparison with a copy of the origi 


ging to the Library of Christ Church, Oxford 





Pl ong is presented as nearly as possible in the form in which it firs 
ap 1 hz *s having been introduced as are required by 
| the f Prayer Book 
, — 
Price SitxPENce. 
NOFORTI MELODY ONLY EDITION: Price Tworence. 
I : NovetLto anp Company, Limited. 
I N ) anv Comvany, Limited. —— cn paca ca | 
—~ cncemnearemmmnsctaatinte MISS. \ DE ANGELIS 
- rs hey “heel yoy tend to popuiarise} ADAPTED FROM THE VERSION IN THE SOLESMES 
z indard, June 6, 1591. 
Musical Times, April 1, 1891. GRADUAL, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT 
t rements of the jorit 
4 ive gnit 





FOR THE ORGAN 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC Price Sixpe 


pA A, SS 
ois ef Stk | BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA. 


In I 


VICES. W. J. MILNE MENZIES. 
I I = 
ad. I : N ( y, Limited. 
MUSIC BY ERNEST EDWIN MITCHELL 
JESU, ey VI cy THOUGHT OF THEE, For ns. § 


ad 
6d. Quarte S nd Chorus (s.A.T.8.). Sol-fa, ad. ; Staff, 
‘ 
I 


SUN OF MY SOUL. For s. Solo, #. (or Contr.) Solo, and Chor 


2d. 
d. | THE ‘ik AVE NLY VISION. An Easy Hymn-Anthem.  F 
| THE “PRIN F OF PEACE. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano | 
se tralt A.T.B.). 3d. 
ERUSALES THE GOLDEN. "Pee ¥-1 .B., Quartet or Chorus. 4 
ed. | TO-MORROW. Words by Henry Burtox, D.D. Song, C s 
4d. to I rp b 
ad I : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
i, od. pp aps ee 
© (partly 1 ) ; rid CoMPposEeD BY CALEB SIMPER. 
, i, a. | 7p . ‘ 18 
AN THE LIG HT hag jal SHINED. 
2/ New Cl al 
ANTATA 
Is ALSO. FOL R NEW € AROLS 
any, Limited. fascinating. 
. Se t ae and fro. 
A ie DEUM in F. Price 3d. MAGNIFICAT and | yM {| Worship Christ, > New-born K 
NUN I I f Pr | A. 1 g. | e ad. Nota W . pe 
N ( r WEEKES & Co., 14, Manoven Sreuay, Racer 8 
: ! ecime es from Caleb Simper, Ba ple, to O 
£ i HE wo S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, | ( { 
vp, Mus. Bac. (I ). Price rd. t f Caleb Simy vourite Con 
\ M ( any, Limited, ( ( mas list vith 
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CANTATAS FoR CHRISTMAS. 


IN THE 


PRESS. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


FOR SOLI 


AND 


CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 


ROSE 


DAFFORNE 


BETJEMANN 


THE MUSIC BY 


RECENTLY 
BETHLEHEM 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Two Shillings ; 
g 


Words only, 7s. 


/ 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


6d. per 100. 
THE 


STORY OF BETHLEHEM 


THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR 
CHORUS AND ORGAN 


WRITTEN BY 
WENSLEY 


AND BASS SOLI 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence- 
Words « 
String Parts, 6s. 6d. ; 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
NIELS W. GADE. 


(( Ip. 40.) 





nly, 7s. 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


6d. per 100. 


Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. 


CHRISTMAS SCENES 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Nin« pence. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


PUBLISHED. 


rT ~ y rT y ry yr 
THE NATIVITY 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI, AND 
CHORUS 
With Ilymns to be sung by the Congregation 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


THE 


COMING OF THE KING 


FOR FEMALE 
SUITABLE 


VOICES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

WORDS BY 
HELEN MARION 


MUSIC BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER. 


BURNSIDE 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 
Kightpence. 


Words only, 


5s. per 100. 


THE HOLY CHILD 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling ; Tonic 


Words only, 


YULE- TIDE 


THOMAS ANDERTON. 


Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


73. 6d. per Too. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, gilt, 3s. 
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272 pages, Imperial 16mo. 


Hymns only, 


Hymns only, medium 32mo, diamond type, 


e edition, | 


LONDON : 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID 

THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS 

AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 

HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
(Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s 

GEORGE C. MARTIN, 


(Organist of St. Paul’s). 


TOGETHER WITH 
EDITED 


OSMO GORDON 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). 


CHARLES H. 


cents 


or of 


y can be supplied u 
Cathedra 1 Ps 
hen “d to ge et 


THE TIMES.—Octoser 1, 


REDUCED PRICE 


ADDITIONAL HYMNS 
WITH TUNES 


HYMNS ANCIENT 
ANY OTHER 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


AND CH: ANTS 


LONDON : 















AND MODERN 
CHURCH HYMNAL. 
Cloth Boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


1 Boards, One Shilling 


cloth, 4d. ; 


und with HyMNs ANCIENT AND MODERN (Quarto), 6 


other Church Hymnals., 


WORDS ONLY. 


PSALTER CHANTS. 


’ Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 
Pos 


t 4to 


ap 4to 
a 


; COMB INED. 


ties of not less than 25, at 20 fer cont. dimes 
inded on the old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct book, and the two 
S The “old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ORGAN RE CIT AL ALBUMS 





G. RICORDI & CO., 


NE 


265, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


W TEXT-BOOKS 





I BRING 
A. v‘ 


MY ROSE > 


) 
AHN CARSE. AI 


IN 


WHEN WE GROW OLD 
ED. GERMAN. 
q Keys D flat, E flat ¢ ) to F), l F. 


DEVONSHIRE MILLER 
NOEL JOHNSON. 


r Baritone. Keys A flat ( ssGt 
Ik flat), B flat, : ind F 


THE — 
THE 
OF 


\ 


F. PAOLO 
Easy y. Very su e for te ; i ; 
(cor 3 to E), D flat, E flat, < kK. The only C 


RICORDI & CO.,, 


TOSTL 


G. 


265, 





HARMONY 


By JOHN B. 


WHO? Specially compte 


REGENT 





FOR STUDENTS, EXAMINATION CANDIDATES, AND 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. a Ricker senssng 
:, 1 Sed at the Noyal Academy = ts lusic, Oc. 
OF ‘Teite THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 
Manis Rel ia By JOHN B. McEWEN. 
Pre 1D) Prof r of Harmony and Composition in the Royal Academy of Musi 
( Da Pri 1s. net 
No. I Il. yreparing i anual the writer has endeavoured, by simple 
, a ! - ze d by furnish xample fhe il point, to enable the 
I r ae : i ara l Q d Exercises w vill be wel omed by 
eer eer: Teacher and Pupil. 
Fumagalli KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE 
Price as. net each I ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 
THE CELEBRATED By JOHN B. McEWEN. Price 6d. net - 
BELL-RONDO [ XE RC ISE\ S | FOR F ING k RING 
Y With Exam s from Pianoforte W<« f the Great 
‘ > T Maste 
G. MORANDI. By CARLO ALBANESI. 
Edited by W. T. BEST. ee Pric 6d. 
a EXERC CISES ‘ON PHRASING IN 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS _PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Se ] d Mode ( , with an Intro- 
bd a Summary of the Principle in\ 
G. MORANDI. By JOHN B. Mc EWEN, 
Edited by W. T. BEST. Price 
‘ ep ~ mae er : , [ANOFORTE P RIME R° 
Ma daceaie al one ee Med pny te ais 
An : a v at ) ; ¢ by THOMAS B. KNOTT. 
Alle Ar I . Pri ¢ 
\ G r(l 
= E minor (Off rHI 
: ) a 708 TEACHER’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO 
RI¢ ORDI X C O. S MANUAL FOR THE doeeeye teri 
eR 4 With Exercise n Fingering and Rhythi ping for th 
NEW SONGS sition o nd fact : 


By THOMAS B. 


KNOTT. 
Price t 





HARMONY 


EWEN. 


RIMER OF 
By JOHN B. Me 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
AND COUNTE RPOINT. 


McEWEN. Price 


IOLINIST’S COMP LE TE “BOUK 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


By WILHELM WEICHSEL. 
Price 6d. net. 
meet the requirements of Ex 


repel -.y-4 
fatly 


STREET, Lonpon, W. 
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Just PuBLisHep. 


LA SAVANNAH 
AIR DE BALLET 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


Scored for use w Sy } y No. 1. 


FELIX 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


I 
Br ( WW 
Ga S | c 
Ri Pop goe e We 
I ! rhe | f I 

Il. 
N } H W 
I H 
Che J I I 
S f ( I 8 I} ( I r f 

r | I 

II! 
J y I I l 
I ey I ) I I 
Mage ( I ( W 
The f ( Sa I 
New H 
Gathe | ( 
Orange I | I I 
Du 

Ser IV 

Che I I S I 
The I k N \ 
Che Mer I } 
Ten I 1 L | 
N A T } t I { ’ » 
Dar S I fine T (or W 
G I end). 
New bo-l I I l y-Nin M 


COUNTRY DANCE BOOK 


CECIL J. SHARP. 
Part I. ( taining a descripti f the Dances in Sets I. 
iil 
Partlil. ¢ : D in Sets III 
x IV 
I I ( Tw Ss each Part 
( , Thr i [ I 
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COMPOSED BY 
A. C. MACKENZIE, 
String Pa . 
Wi P. & re 
Full S MS — 
An t for Vi I 
I Novi ( y, I 
J I . 
SCHERZO 
IN G MINOR 
From the Octet, Op. 


COUNTRY DANCE TUNES 


bd 








Just PusiisHep. 


DREAMING. 
FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
COMPOSED BY 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


Price Two Shillings net. 





London: Novet_o anp Company, Limited. 


PLEADING 
SONG 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


ARRANGED FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA, WITH 
HARP OR PIANOFORTE, 





S Vi } ( 
Soto C ( 

StrinG Pa 1 
Winp Parts , 
Harp OR Pia 6d 
ARRANGEMENT } M v | 

I :N ( any, I 
THe Orriciat Text-Book AT THE S n-A\ 


SWORD DANCES 


NORTHE — E NGL AND 


HORN DANCE 


OF ABBOTS BROMLEY. 


COLLECTED AND DESCRIBED 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
Price : Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
CLoTH, Tu EE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


SO NGS AND DANC E AIRS 
For use tn connect 
ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 

1. KIRBY MALZEARD SWORD DANCE, 


THE 


tion with the 


2. GRENOSIDE SWORD DANCE, Part I. 
DittTo Part Il. 
. EARSDON SWORD DANCE: 
THE CAPTAIN'S SONG (OLD Versron). 
Ditto (MopERN VERSION 





Pric : Two SHIL.INGS NET. 


Nove._to anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
SCHOTT & CO’WS | 
BROWN ORGAN ALBUM 
VOL. V. 
TWENTY PIECES. 
we Wathes Preislied. 
Moonlight, Intermezzo. 


Zeffiretti, Aria. 
Melody in F. 


OF 


WAGNER, Rk. 

LEMARE, E. H. 
MOZART, W. A. 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 


KAISER, A. Credo. 
KLEIN, A. Pastorale in G. 
SPOHR, L. Barcarolle. Op. 135. 


Intermezzo. 
Romanze. Op. 109. 
O Sanctissima, Fantasia. Op. 29. | 
Nocturne. 
Melody. 
Elegy. 
Canon. 
Adag oO 
Pathétique. 
LEYBACH, J. Andante Religioso. 
KJERULF, H. Wiegenlied. 
GREY, C. J. Second Grand Cheeur. 
LEMMENS, je Marche Pontificale. 
HUMPERDINCK, E. Hansel and Gretel, Overture. 


FAULKES, W. 
MENDELSSOHN, F. 
LUX, F. 

WIDOR, C. M. 
STOTOWSKI, 8S. 
GOUNOD, C. 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. 
BEETHOVEN, L. v. 


Op. I. 


Op. 81, No. 1. 


Cantabile, from Sonata 


Price 3s. net. 
EK. H. LEMARE’S 


LATEST ORGAN MUSIC 











Up. 79. No. 1. The Lament, Sketch 2 ) 
Op. 79. No. 2. Consolation, Sketch 2 
Op. So. Concertstiick (in the form ofa Polonaise) 3 
Op. $1. Lullaby 20 
Op. 32. Christmas Song 2 0 
p. 83. No. 1. Suns *, Melody 2 0 
Op. 83. No. 2. Mo ght, Intermezz¢ 20 
Op. 84. Gavotte a la Cour 2 0 
. 85. Benediction N 2 6 
. SO Marche Pon peuse >; Oo 
87 Moment Musical 2 oO 


t 


ALEX. GUILMANT. 
ALEX. GUILMAYT. 
\LEX. GUILMANT. 


} 


MESSRS. 0. beg to advise the Profession and 
Trade generally that they have purchased the COPYRIGHT 
FOR ALL COUNTRIES WITH PLATES AND 
STOCK of the late ALEX. GUILMANT’S COMPLETE 
COMPOSITIONS. 


List post-free on application. 


ScHotTrT & C 


A. BUNGERT’S very popular Song, ***I HAD ¢ 


ONCEIVED 
A LITLLE SONG” (Ich hab’ ein kleines Lied erdacht). Two 
keys. 2s. net each. 
Krom the Syllabus of the Associated Boa 
FRITZ KREISLER’S Five New Noumpers or! 


CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS for Violin and Pianoforte. 
SCHOTT & CO.,, 


! 
' 


» Regent Street, and 48, Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. | 


5 





2 EYOrEYW Pp 


nv O 


| No, 


I 
2 
2 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 








NOVELLO’S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 


No. I. 
TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Interlude - Th. Dubois 
Chanson de Matin a om a Edward Elgar 
Fantasia on the old melody ‘‘ Urbs Beata - W. Faulkes 
There is a green hill far away Ch. Gounod 
Marche Triomphale . . Alexandre Guilmant 
Ave Maria ‘ A. Henselt 
Grand Cheeur No. 2 ‘ Alfred Hollins 
Andantino in D flat .. . Edwin H. Lemare 
Chanson Triste P. Tschakiowsky 


Act I. . R. Wagner 
W. Wolstenholme 


W. Wolstenholme 


Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin, 





No. 2. 
SELECTED PIECES. 
Edward Elgar 


Myles B. Fester 


TWELVE 
Chanson de Nuit 
Alla Marcia 


Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 
Lied H. Hofmarn 
Barcarolle H. Hofmann 





Alfred Hollir 
yard J. Horsman 
win H. Lemare 

Franz Liszt 

. Theo. Wendt 
. W. Wolstenholme 
W. Wolstenholm« 


Spring Song 

The Curfew .. - “a on oe Ex 
Pastorale in E - 
Ave Maria d’Arcadelt 
Cantique d'Amour 
The Seraph’s Strain 
Le Carillon 









Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net; 
Cloth, 5s. each net, 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


SHORT PRELUDES ~ 
ORGAN 





ies to Divine Service, 
llowed for such is, of ne 
r ) 


1 performance from about 








NO. 

I. 

4 

6 

Book II 
1. Andante con Moto Thomas Adams 
2. Con Moto W. G. Alcock 
3. = H. A. Chambers 
4 poco Lento Myles B. Foster 
5. rato : Alfred Hollin 
6. antino Alfred Hollins 
9 , les J. M: 
8. 1S Andante e Sostenut hn E. West 
Q- ante Serioso John E, West 
m-< : W. Wolstenholme 
Book Hl. 

1. Moderatoe Legato .. “ ii - Thomas Adams 
2. Moderato . - - ‘ - W. G. Alcock 
3. Andante con Moto aig “a .. George J. Bennett 
4 Andante .. - as os on -. H. A, Chambe 

5. Grazioso molto Espressivo ° ee Myles B. Foster 
6. ‘Song without Words "—Con Moto Alfred Hollins 
7. Andante .. - - - Alfred Hollins 
8. Andante Dolente John E. West 
g. Andante Pastorale oe ee John E. West 
to, Adagio .. ~ ‘ an ‘a .. W. Wolstenholme 


Price One Shilling Net Each Book. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just P 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 


EDWIN H. 
Newly 


DARA 


SHORT Pt 


OR 


SAALZLLLZ 


Just Published, 


LEMARE THREE CATHEDRAL PRELUDES 


N S. 
1 O ( ) : FOR THE ORGAN. 
; #8 coxroseD 
»> = 
jo, Reclial Series).”” oa BASIL HARWOOD. 
( I Pr Iwo S 





I n: Nove anp Company, Limited 


STLUDES SIX SHORT PIECES 


I } 
hi 


FOR THE 


rAN, | ORGAN 


GRAND CH@ \ 
ALLA MA LA V.G. A c SE Y 
IEGESLII H Blair . 
OSTLUDI William Faulk JOHN E. WEST. 
CONE IN \ UNTA Myles B. I t - 
POSTI E,W Ah mposo. 
ve M \ Medit 
. Pre Dykes's Tu I 
. Harv Song 
N ( Li . Ing 
. Pa 
ORGAN COMPOSITION . ¥ 


By DR. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY. 


INTRODUCTION, : stihewnanesins Assia 
VARIATIONS, »xP FUGUE MR. 


*“ADESTE 


FOR THI 


ARTHUR S. 


FIDELES EDWIN H. LEMARE 


> ORGAN 


AVAILABLI 
HOLLOWAY eee eee 
YON RECITAL SEASON, trog11-12 


: (UNITED KINGDOM). 


THE Mount, VENTNOR, ISLE OF WIGH 


ZIMBALIS1 


ROMAN 


ZETIA. AUF WIEDERSEHEN 


C 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


[ the Répertoire of \ 


BACH 


EIGHT ORGAN CHORAL PRELUDES. Wind Par 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


Kaoul Pugno, Mr. Wilhelm Viotor xp Pia 


BACH PIAN E AND STRINGED I) 
SELECTED MOVEMENTS FROM THE, 0 Smasseas ter 
ORCHESTRAL SUITES. - 7 
\YLEY FI Us 'S ; Mar r S t, W | London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Published. 





FROM “DIE MEISTERSINGER. 
Walter's Prize Song 
Walter's Trial Song 


Gone 


Walter before the Masters’ Guild. 
GoNc FROM “DIE WALKURE.” 
Siegmund’s Love Song. 


The English words by 
W. G. ROTHERY. 
The Music by 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
EpitepD BY ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
I Pi forte a mpaniment arranged from the Full Score 
AL RANDEGGER, Jun. 





Price Two Shillings each net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


CONCERT SONGS 


DR. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS (Baritone or Mezzo-Soprano). 


MY PARADISE (Tenor). 

MY NATIVE HOME (Ter 

THE BONNIE BLUE SEA (A Holiday Ditty). 
Moderate Compass. 


SERENADE (Baritone). 


or or Soprano). 


I 


! Nove. xy, Limite 


EASY TWO-PART SONGS 
FOR LADIES’ OR BOYS’ VOICES, 
With Pianoforte A iment. 
MYLES B. F¢ ISTER. 
Over Rebelon © en 
S ) I % &F x 
A = - VY hither away 
7: ( any, Lir 


PIANOFORTE PIECE. 
DR. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY. 


LOVE’S APPEAL. 
INTERMEZZO 


Limited. 

CANTATAS by THE LATE J. MORE SMIETON. 

(CONNLA. A Dramatic Cantata. The Words 
JAMES S M.A. The Music composed for 


I \ ( and O JOHN MORE 
SMIETON. Vocal S ’ I s > ar Bb 1 Parts « 
I I k re y on »p is 
r Festival d the er ( S et ) 
Dy the s \ . Ninth I . 
k ING ARTHUR. A Dramatic Cantata. For 
\ Three S \ ( © \ | Score s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Fuli § . (This work 
perform, ha en 
Societies.) 
H ! ( ta for ¢ Use.) 
HERE ISA LAND BEYOND THESETTING SUN ( 
). Stat I s 
Seventh |} ; 
\ RIADNE. A Dramatic Cantata. For Four 
LX Solo \ Chor oO Vocal Score, 2s.: Toni 
Sol-f I S ! P » ea s about e 
t with the 


} 
y 


NOVELLO'S 
/NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET, 


MY SOUL. 
By H. W. WAREING. 


»- Sopranos. 


‘ae LOVER OF 


Suitable for Mezz 


*~ALLOPING DICK. By Percy E. 
J Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


By C. HARFORD LLOYD. 
for Baritones. 


T' ) ALTHEA. 
S 


uitable 


N | on aeluahte for Mezzo-Sopran 





By W. H. REED. 
s or Baritones. 


— ONE OF US REMEMBER. 
By W. H. REED 


Suitable for Mezzo-Sopran« 
HE CAMEL’S HUMP. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 
| CONS OF THE SEA. _ By CoLeRIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
| 
OME, DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


AWAKENING (Vocal 
By PERcy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 


HE SONGSTERS’ 
Waltz). 


WHITH ALL MY HEART. 
By WALTER EARNSHAWE. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





[jews CHELSEA WAY. By HENRY COATES. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
LOVES MORNING SONG. 
By CHARLES DEACON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 
Z UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song) 
Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


"THE SECRET OF LOVE. By FELIX CORBETT. 
Duet for Contralto and Baritone. 


IF BUT ’TWERE MINE. By J. D. Davis. 
Suitable for Ail Voices. 


WEET NIGHT. By 


] ] OMEWARD. 


Suitable for Baritones. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirsp. 
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CHESTER'S 
CIRCULATING MUSIC 


BRIGHTON. 


Lil 


Cathcart 
South Ker 
Lond 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: yg mds 
ilue it gi 
a Ds TT a> Cp Tarr? sense tse 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. | gz 
Your ability 
ce with the | 
‘ a 
COUNTRY. Yours t 
(Signed) F. ¢ 
Entitles the Subscriber to receive . 
Twenty Pieces per month (ordinary cette 
° , Dear M 
4s. or 2s. net preces) ; Volumes Paste « 
of Music, Vocal Scores of Operas, um 
I ts 
etc., may be had, these count as 
two or three pieces according to 
price. 
Vi 
H S , 
A {. \ é 
I er 
ti 
‘i Ext 
l ] | the 
M N C.0) 
“ ‘My! 
mM} | I} 
fait ly, 
ERNEST FE. CHANT. 
( 
the 
I ite 
,N x ( 
Hy 
M Ir. € 
I: ’ 
' M 
All ' i 
I Ru I 
Che Brick } 
\ } ken of f I | - 
pre t ight Ih pe u 
. \ ncerel 
( I xAR FL JACQUES (Signe 


BRIGHTON : 
PLACE, 


PALACE CASTLE 





) 
) 


| 


y 


Xl 


) ARTHUR HERVE 


\] 





sLLLERT WEI 


SQUARE. 
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A PRACTICAL 
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MACMILL AN & CO’S 








TIMES 


NEW BOOKS. 


—OCcTOBER 1, 1911. 


ANTHEMS, 





M USICAL COMPOSIT ION. A Short Treatise 
i for Students, By Str CuHartes Vinurers STANFOoR! 
Crown 8vo. The Musician's Library. 


TORIAN MUSIC, with other 


P' ST VEC 


“TYLE IN MU SIC AL 
Parry, B 


MY aed 


AR’ By 
-V.O., Mus. Doc., &« \ 
AND MATION: \LISM. 


h Op By Ceci SSYTH. Extra crowr 


SIR 


Studies 
F es. By C. L. Grav Author of ‘* The Divers 
1 Music-Lov I wn Svo. [/smed 


| CAROLS, &c. 


soft 
| 
wledy. 


-Hupert | 


ediately. | ALFRED R. GAUL. 


A Study 


of 


liately. 


-TTE RS o1 


RICHAR 
xed, &e., by W \sI 


FAM | I fy 


[ive 


MACMILLAN CO., LTD., LONDON. 
( iplete Edition, price | Shillings. 

1 Two Parts: Part I., Met 1 of Training the Voice, Br 

tion, & c Part IL., Exercises, pr 


TRAINING 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 




















D WAGN 





ce 1s. 6d, 


METH¢ yD OF) BLESSED BE 
CHORISTERS 





ER. 
xtra | THE 


uty. 


EVES 0} WAIT ON THEE 
Anthem) 

WHILI 

hk 


THE 


ALI (Tarvest 


rHE EARTH REMAINETH (Harvest Anthem) 


Now THY CREATOR 


MEMBER 


LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


rune Lorp Gop ISRAEL (For 


Christmas) 
(Festival 


His 


as sung by the 


HOLINESS 


London Church Choirs 


PRAISE Gop IN 
Anthem, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 











st \ expe The Me i _ . 
t he Ma ( ( Jesus CHRIST IS RISEN To-pay (Easter Anthem) 
€ T t I e¢ . 
lost vi ea s BEHOLD THE HEAVENS CANNOT CONTAIN THEE 
in p . (For Dedication Service 
_—e . ees LET THE PEOPLE PRAISE THEE, O Gop (Harvest 
t Mr. H v | WDE, Ox 1 1 y Press Anthem) 
Ame kK. r NovVELI ( I Ff 
S Ww. I was GLAD 
— - ~ vo O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD (H Anthem) 
WEBSTER’S 
ae - HosANNA To THE SoN oF Davin (For Palm 
1m . 
Ip ) 
CHILD'S I X \ - Sunday) 
OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC. R E IN iE L Anway (Sunday befor 
**SIMPLE AND SYSTEMATIC.” Christmas Day) 
, 0 © Sinc, O HEAVENS (For Christmas) 
en-s THERE WERE SHEPHERDS (For Christmas) 
I Novi N ( y, I 1 ee 
O Gop, WHo HAST PREPARED (Collect for the 
*HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. Sixth Sunday after Trinity) 
ASSOCIATE (A.R.C.O.) rRLLOWSEP (F.R.C.0.)/ ter Tuy MERCIFUL Ears, O I (Collect for 
EXAM INS ay . 2 
see, a | the Tenth Sunday after Trinity) 
lowing TEST-PIECES are chosen for the above Exami GRANT, WE BESEECH THEE, O Lorp (( 
and can | ipplied by Messrs. Novetto & Co., Ltd.: z = 
“s w the T ’-first Sunday after Trinit 
ASSOC IATE } XAMIN ATIONS. Net a for the Twenty-fi uy 
J. S.—Prelude 1 Fugue in A (Ne vello & Co.'s Edition, Tus Is THE Day 
ted by B ios an i Higgs, | ook 3, p. 64) ‘ 
}.S.—S uta No. s, in C (first movement). nad THERI Is Joy “ F l NCE O \ S 
s Editi edited by Br and Hig +) » 
j. S.—( Prelude ) danket lo , 
ie aaa , eens o ARK THE GLAD Sovunp (For e Season « 
HENRY I} S y (S m- |i 
1ons . 27) 6] Advent) 
) Prelude and Fug F st QO l . 
me s, No. 351) : a Son or Gop GOEs FORTH TO WAR (Hymn) 
ong pay ; °!1 Hearp a Vol kOM HEAVEN (For Memorial 
‘BERGER, J.—Sonata in 1 minor (Op. oo Asie : 
t y) ae ° Services) 
Max.—Choral-\ ic le (Op. 67)(B wok 1, Nos. 1 spe Te ha m 
je . ~ m “Music in its TWENTY OFFERTORY SENTEN 
} ’ 
} bd. | —— COMMUNION SERVICE IN 1 KEY « | 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATIONS. YuLe-Tip1 (Carol) 
J. S.—Toceata and Fugue in C (Novello & Co.'s Edition, . “ 
0. 12, edited by Bridge and Higgs) .. . eu wt 6 CHRISTMAS BELLS (¢ ‘arol) 
KEL, G ms on a Theme by Beethoven (Newly . 
:, West). . 6] ANGELS FROM THE REALMs OF GLORY (Carol) 
i 3, Op. No. 390, ,W. T. Best's 
n: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. Loxpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limi 
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RECENT NUMBERS. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES (Sacred). THE 





MUSICAL TIMES (Secular). 


rice Three-Halfpe h. 
] i f lif W. G. 
I . ( yest ranville B 
€ re ( ( et Cliffe I 
I rd ¢ I f Fi ranville | 
B. 1 I ‘ , Ad 
oO ) ep M ugue F. | 
rl I Re R.S 
H. | \W fs S. Coleridge-T 
My I i Edgar L. | 
Bru Eve gs F. H. ¢ 
Arthur S. Rest t ¢ Adolph Je 
Thon In] May J E.. 
My Here j H. A l 
( W he H I 
H. W An A B. 1 


OCTAVO ANTHEMS. NOVELLO'S 


\THEMS. 


PART-SONG BOOK. 


Joseph C. Brid 
B 


» J to the Mayy Joseph C, Br 
rhe ¢ re Chet Joseph C, 1} 
( cs 
( 5 
Lu J. 1 
Be A. J 
Wi J 
My I \. J 
W 3 
( I Percy E. I 
| Fred H. ¢ 
r kr ric H, ¢ 
LN I ric H, ¢ 
ur | H Eaton Far 
Charles H. | 
nucd 
TUR 1D “TTC y : " e : 
THE ORPHEUS (New Series). 
. Song of: ry Laurent de R : 
Hy t Laurent de Ri 
Pattle g J rent de } 
Softly f eve J. L. H 
] Granville B: 
] Bri y Ri 
\ C. Lee Wi 
W Cc. Lee W 
l J. 1 
I Thomas F. I 
be S Gra I 
| \. He I 
Ale \. He I 
I I 1 A. He l 
T \. He ! 
\ J H 


kc. (Female Voices). 


\I Granville Bantock 
F. A, ¢ eO ; l ( A. Macf 
F, A, Gore O 41 k Henry S1 
oo 4 eO ; \ ( s Macpher 
C. Lee W ; She Ernest Au 
C. Villiers St ' ( Montague F. Phil 
C. Lee W 41 I A. C. Macke 
C. Lee W $ \ A. C. Macke 
S. S. We ; r} bir a A. C. Macke 
C. Lee Wi { \ Granville Bant 
Lee W ‘ Ss M i. (No. 1) ( nl 
‘ $1 M (No. 2) « Colin Tay 
F. H. Cov n M i. (No. 3) ‘o n Tayl 
Macpher yor. I J. Brahn 
M er ; | I e Ly E. A. Sydenh 
J. 3S. Be ( \ Ciro Pi 


NOVELLO 


AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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NOVELLO'S 
ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO.) 





The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination of Parts, in 
addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 


DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 


Four Pieces 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


PURCEL 


Pieces ... 


L, HENRY 


Suite of Five 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


N, EDWARD — Three 


GERMA 


Dances, from 


the Music te 


Extra String Parts, 


RAMEAU 


—Gavotte in 


Extra String Parts, ¢ 


HANDEI 


Water Music. 


F; 3. M 


Six I 


1. Bourrée 


og te. B. 


inuet in F; 4. 


5. Aria in G; 6. Allegro i 


» ** Henry VIII.” 
Is. each. 

DD 

dd. each. 

ieces from the 
in F; 2. Air in 
I{ornpipe in F; 
nD 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


HANDEI 


—_ | WO 


» G. F. 


Bourrées 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


MACKENZIE, A. C. - 


from Six Pieces fe 


wr the Vio 


- Benedictus, 


lin 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


GOUNOI 


), CHARLES—Judex, 


** Mors et Vita” 


Extra String Pa 


MENDEI 


rts, ¢ 


SSOHN—We 


from 


xd. each. 


dding March... 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


MENDE 


LSSOHN — 


(“* Athalie ”) 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


MENDEI 


S 


SSOHN— Co 


War March 


March 


rnelius 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


MENDEI 


SSOHN—Fur 


1eral March ... 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


ELVEY, 


GEORGE — 


mode ancienne) 


Gavotte (a la 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COWEN, 


English Dances. 


FREDERIC 
No. I. 


H. — Four 


Stately Dance 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COWEN, 


English I 


FREDERIC 
No. 2. | 


Jances. 


H. — Four 


Xustic Dance 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COWEN, 
English I 


FREDERIC 
No. 3. ( 


Jances. 


H. — Four 


sraceful Dance... 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 








Lonp¢ 





DN : 


To 


Ss. 


NOVELLO 


tN 


Ww 


NO 


>) 


to 


tN 


tv 


te 


ty 








dD. 


6 


6 


2] 


6 


6 


6 


No. 
17. 


| 18. 


be continued. 


AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


Four 


COWEN, FREDERIC 
English Dances. No. 4. 


H. — 
Country Dance ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE- TAYLOR, 
Waltzes. No. I. 


S. — Four 
Characteristic Valse 
Bohemienne _ — Sa 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 


Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique as na ae ‘ 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 

COLERIDGE -‘TAYLOR, S. — Four 


Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3 Valse 
de la Reine ie = 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COLERIDGE-'TAYLOR, S. — Four 


Characteristic Waltzes. No. 4. Valse 
Mauresque ~ ie a 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 

SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 


Symphony, ‘‘The Consecration of Sound ”... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
LANNER, JOSEF — Five 


Dances (Léandler) 


Styrian 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
TOURS, BERTHOLD—March in G 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée in C 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H.— Minuet 
d’Amour, from A Suite of Old 
Dances (Second Set) ... a : 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
WEST, JOHN E.—Intermezzo from 


‘*Seedtime and Harvest ” 


English 


Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
HOLST, GUSTAV VON — Seven 
Scottish Airs ‘ ae : 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
LEMARE, E. H. — Andantino in D 
flat = = = we = 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELGAR, EDWARD.—Serenade, from 
**Wand of Youth ” (First Suite) 
] 


Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
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The Associated Board Examinations, 1912. 





PIANOFORTE. 


NTRE, 


INTERMEDIATE 
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SINGING—continued. 


CONTRALTO. 


NE. $ 1s, Nos. 25, 27 and 15 
t ‘Cloud and Calm ee 
PENOR, 
HN Be thou faithful unto de 
gs for ‘I r, Set 1) . . 
BARITONE, 
t so Le » Nos, 2¢ 1 36 
BASS. 
t 10 Le ns, Nos. 
“How willing my pater 
rl f iH s On ) 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE, 


\ , Nos. 2, 8 and 10 (High Voice Edition).. 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
, V Nos. 6, gand 12(Me Sopr I 
j Re i red priests i 
re (Au Farev ye hi id springs " f 
(Nove S s for Soprano, from Hande 
CONTRALTO. 
\ ( Nos. 4, mB « 
{ Recit \ ed w mpa 
) Ai But t 
S S for ( Se ) 
Sap 0 ib 
rENO}! 
I N { 
i} Ve \ 1 
| — rt / 
t S I ‘Eli ) 
BARITONE, 
M Exe Part 1, N 6 ar 
I 1G fA (N I 
I } ) 
BASS 
32M I .N ) 
R j Iti (Nove 12 Sor 
H O ‘ 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—PRIMARY. 
OPRANO. 
I No. 
I I (N N Ss 1 Songs) 
MEz SOPRANO. 
Le N 
M S (N rf N S Songs) 
CONTRALTO. 
Le 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—ELEMENTARY, 
SOPRANO. 
I N 7 
CONTRALTO. 
I N lau 
BARITONE, 
Le N f 7 . 
e Be Pot (No. , Nov Ss l 
) 
BASS 
yo I N 
*( (N Nove School Songs) 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
E. Le N . 
CONTRALTO. 
Ve M (N y3, N S 1S 
rENOR 
I , Part 1, N 6: 7 
BARITONE, 
s2 Ex es, Part N 6: 
BASS. 
NE 0 Le N 1€ 
CLASS SINGING EXAMINATION. 
I 1 Rot I (Book 9 Novell School Songs) 
1 Notat 


SOPRANO. 


ORGAN, VIOLIN anp VIOLONCELLO, see PAGE 695. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LImirTeEp. 
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